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DEMOCRACY AND POLITICS IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK 


MILTON M. KLEIN * 


HE Classic description of the political structure of co- 

lonial New York was provided by Carl Becker a half- 

century ago. In his doctoral disseration' and in two 
articles in the American Historical Review,? Becker set forth 
the thesis that throughout most of the colonial period pro- 
vincial politics were controlled by a few rich and powerful 
families whose wealth was based on land and commerce. 
This small coterie, linked among themselves by marriage, 
exercised a type of leadership that was “essentially medieval 
in nature—that is, informal and personal’; and_ political 
parties were consequently little more than “factions based 
on personal influence.” Party allegiance was thus determined 
more by personal ties than by differences of political or 
economic principle, and “personal loyalty, rather than faith 
in a proposition was the key to political integrity.” * 

Becker did single out one fundamental source of disagree- 
ment between political factions, the continuing dispute 
between governor and assembly, but he qualified this. While 
those supporting the executive at any particular moment 
might be designated the “court” or “British” party and 
those opposing him the “popular” or “anti-British” party, 
men moved into or out of the governor's “‘interest” not out 
of conviction or principle but rather as he was able to grant 
them special favors.‘ When political leaders desired to en- 
large their followings, Becker insisted, they did not appeal 
for popular support by party programs but rather engineered 
‘prudential intermarriages” with other families of the aris- 
tocracy. The alliances thus created constituted the real 
sources of political strength.® 


* Dr. Klein is professor of history and chairman of the Department of 
History and Government at Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York. His 
article on “The Rise of the New York Bar: The Legal Career of William 
Livingston” appeared in the July, 1958, issue of the William and Mary 
Quarterly. 
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“YEMOCRACY AND POLITICS 


amination, but three questions arising from his analysis will 
be reconsidered here: (1) Were New York’s political par- 
ties largely medieval-type personal factions? (2) Was the 
electoral machinery controlled by the aristocracy through 
the landlord-tenant relationship? and (3) Was the franchise 
severely restricted? 


- 


As Becker saw it, the political divisions of the first half of 
the eighteenth century were personal in character, and the 
so-called parties that developed during this period were no 
better than “factions based on personal influence.” As evi- 
dence, Becker offered the well-known contest between the 
Livingston and De Lancey families, which appears to run 
like an unbroken thread through the colony's political his- 
tory. Becker did not suggest the origin or the basis of the 
contest, but he saw these two families emerging, after fifty 
years of feuding among the various factions, as “the leaders 
in the struggle which was, though political in some degree, 
after all very largely personal in its nature . . . and that the 
struggle was personal rather than political is indicated by 
the fact that the parties were known by the names of their 
respective leaders.” * 

The rivalry between the Livingstons and the De Lanceys 
was indeed long and bitter, but their disagreement was 
neither private nor personal in its origination, and the polli- 
tical parties that formed around them were rooted in sub- 
stantial differences of a political and economic character. 
The contest began during the administration of Governor 
William Burnet (1720-1728), and it was inspired not by 
simple attachment or opposition to the governor's interest 
but rather by large differences between two rival economic 
groups over Indian policy and the fur trade. 

Robert Livingston, the founder of that family’s American 
fortunes and the first Lord of the Livingston Manor, was 
also the colony’s Secretary for Indian Affairs. A fur trader 
in addition, he conceived an ambitious and far-sighted 
program of imperial-Indian relations designed to promote 
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The political stage could be monopolized by the aris- 
tocracy, according to Becker, because the bulk of the colony’s 
population constituted a passive and inarticulate audience, 
or, at best, a well-trained and obedient claque. The suffrage 
was extremely limited, and the undemocratic landholding — 
system of the colony placed most of the population in eco- 
nomic dependence upon a few great proprietors, who insured 
the political fidelity of their tenants by the coercive sur- 
veillance that open voting made possible. Nominations were 
managed by the aristocracy, tenants were herded to the polls 
to register their approval of hand-picked candidates, and if 
revolt should threaten, the leaders could meet it by defer- 
ring the election or holding it at odd times and inaccessible 
places.® 


The democratization of the political machinery, Becker 
maintained, took place in the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and particularly after 1765; and the evidences of the 
change were the rise of popular nominating devices like 
the mass meeting, the use of the press to rally popular sup- 


port, and the disappearance of the “‘purely personal element” 
as the cement of political association. A newly articulate 
electorate took advantage of the democratized machinery to 
demand a larger share in the political process, and as the 
Revolution approached, the conflict between mother coun- 
try and colony was fought alongside the local struggle 
between the old aristrocacy and the new democracy.’ 

Becker's analysis parallels that drawn for most of the 
other colonies, and his conclusion that the Revolution in 
New York had a dual character has been generalized into 
the oft-repreated and felicitous aphorism that the war was 
fought over the issue of ‘“‘who should rule at home’”’ as well 
as over the issue of “home rule.” 

Both the analysis and the conclusion are still attractive, 
but recent reappraisals of the political structure of colonial 
Massachusetts*® suggest the desirability of a fresh examination 
of the New York scene. No attempt can be made in a short 
paper to subject Becker’s conclusions to exhaustive reex- 
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imperialists, and the land speculators with holdings in the 
Mohawk Valley. The success of the Livingston scheme 
would pacify the natives, encourage settlement in the back 
country, and boost land values. Men like Robert Livingston, 
Jr., Lewis Morris, and Cadwallader Colden joined to pro- 
mote the new policy. They organized a “Livingston-Morris 
Party,” secured the support of Governor Burnet, and launch- 
ed the program with a law prohibiting trade with Canada 
and the establishment of a trading post and fort at Oswego, 
on Lake Ontario." 

An opposition party was quickly organized by the whole- 
sale traders and their allies, and its leadership was provided 
by Stephen De Lancey, Peter Schuyler, and Adolph Philipse. 
Schuyler was the spokesman of the Albanians who monopo- 
lized the traffic with Montreal; De Lancey and Philipse 
represented the New York merchants who supplied the 
traders with their English wares.'* The Livingston program 
threatened their interests in two ways. The prohibitory 
legislation would undermine the source of their prosperity, 
and the money for the new trading posts would be secured 
by fresh import levies that would fall most heavily on mer- 
chants like De Lancey who were so deeply involved in the 
Canada trade.*® 

The immediate victory of the Livingstons was shortly 
nullified as the De Lanceys managed to win control of the 
assembly, to oust Livingston as speaker in favor of Adolph 
Philipse, and to secure a royal disallowance of the law bar- 
ring trade with Canada; but the signifitance of the contest, 
in terms of the Becker thesis, is the politico-economic char- 
acter of the party division and the superficial part that 
personal relationships played in the contest. Family ties, 
indeed, served less to clarify the lines of political divergence 
than to obscure them. Thus, Stephen De Lancey and Peter 
Schuyler, leaders of the anti-Livingston forces, were both 
related to Robert Livingston by marriage, the one as nephew, 
the other as brother-in-law;'* and De Lancey’s son, Peter, 
married the daughter of Cadwallader Colden, a leader of 
the Livingston faction! 
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the interests of the Empire and of his own trade at the same 
time. 

The heart of the Livingston program was a discontinu- 
ance of the traffic in furs that had developed between some 
traders in Albany and certain Montreal fur dealers. ‘The 
latter got their skins from the Indians and from the French 
trappers (coureurs de bois) who lived among the western 
tribes. They then exchanged the pelts on a wholesale basis 
with the Albanians, who paid in English “stroud” and wares, 
which the natives preferred to the inferior French manu- 
factures. In conducting this trade, both the Canadians and 
the Albanians ignored the interests of their home govern- 
ments. French policy made the export of beaver from New 
France a legal monopoly and required all skins to be ship- 
ped to France;'® English policy demanded that the western 
Indians be diverted from their French allegiance, a policy 
that could hardly succeed as long as the natives depended 
upon Montreal for their supply of cloth, guns, and hard- 
ware."! 

Livingston was disturbed at the continuing business rela- 
tionship between Albany and Montreal for economic as well 
as political reasons. As a “direct” or “‘retail’’ trader who sent 
his agents into the Indian country to secure skins directly 
from the native source, Livingston came into competition 
with those Albanians who conducted their trade “wholesale” 
through the Montreal merchants. He became convinced that 
unless the Indians could be induced to redirect the flow of 
furs to the English, France would ultimately dominate not 
only the fur trade but the Indians and the Continent as well. 
To prevent this, he suggested that a chain of fortified posts 
be built in the Indian country to impress the natives with 
British power and to serve as centers of the fur trade, that 
young New Yorkers be trained as scouts and “bushlopers” 
to compete with the coureurs de bois, and that Protestant 
missionaries be sent among the natives to counteract the 
work of the Jesuits. To make the program effective, a ban 
on trade between Albany and Montreal must be imposed.'* 

Around Livingston rallied the other retail traders, the 
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own land acquisitions from the Indians were so tainted 
that they could hardly stand the light of scrupulous exam- 
ination. Land titles, he conceded, were “not drawn in right 
form” and “flaws may be found in Severall of them.” *° To 
James Alexander, the mouthpiece of the Zengerites, he 
wrote that “If Mr. Van Dam had suffered himself to be de- 
voured, certainly another Morcell would have followed, 
[and] no Person could have expected to escape.” ** In ex- 
tending his secret support to the Zenger leadership, Living- 
ston confessed frankly that “we Change Sides as Serves our 
Interest best.” ** 

For the next two decades, the Livingstons pursued the 
same calculating political course, now allying with the De 
Lanceys, now opposing them, and at times preserving a cau- 
tious neutrality. When Governor George Clinton (1743- 
1753) turned upon Philip Livingston and attacked him for 
defrauding the Indians and trading with the enem) during 
King George’s War, the family renewed their alliance with 
the De Lanceys.** With the death of Philip Livingston, the 
second manor lord, in 1749, the personal ties between the 
Livingstons and the Alexander-Morris group became even 
stronger,** but the family remained in the De Lancey fold 
while the old Zengerites moved into the circle of “the 
court.” Not until 1754 did the descendants of Robert Liv- 
ingston and his earliest political allies rejoin forces, and 
again it was “interest” not friendship that determined the 
Livingston choice. The De Lancey-controlled assembly re- 
fused to assist the family in its dispute with Massachusetts 
over the manor’s boundary and was slow in soliciting Parlia- 
ment to defer the new Iron Act long enough to allow the 
manor’s iron works to be expanded.*® In deserting the De 
Lanceys once again, the Livingstons demonstrated how well 
they had learned the hard lesson that in politics there was 
“no such thing as friendship, abstracted from political 
Views.” *° 

In the light of the above evidence, it is difficult to accept 
Becker’s assertion that “‘strictly speaking, . . . there were no 
political parties” but rather “two centers of influence,” or 
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Kinship was equally inconspicuous in dictating the poli- 
tical loyalty of the second generation of the Livingston fam- 
ily. Philip Livingston inherited his father’s wealth, but not 
his political principles. Himself a Canada trader, he was 
unenthusiastic about the Livingston-Burnet trade program. *' 
While he remained nominally allied with his father’s for- 
mer supporters, thus gaining a seat on the Governor’s Coun- 
cil under Burnet, he also maintained good relations with 
the De Lanceys, not quite certain which of the Indian 
policies would become permanent. This happy faculty of 
keeping a discreet foot in both camps served Livingston es- 
pecially well during the hectic days of the Zenger Trial. Per- 
sonal relationship should have placed him in the camp of 
the Zengerite “popular” party, since its leaders were his 
father’s old friends, Lewis Morris, James Alexander, Cad- 
wallader Colden, and William Smith, Sr.; but as a member 
of the Executive Council, he found himself, perforce, one 
of the DeLancey “court” party. '* Publicly, Livingston pro- 
fessed his attachment to the DeLanceys, unwilling to 
jeopardize his place on the council; privately, he lent his 
aid to the Zengerites in their efforts to thwart Governor 
William Cosby. But Livingston’s defection from the De 
Lanceys was not the result of his personal affection for or 
his family ties with the Alexander-Morris group. Cosby’s 
high-handed tactics in challenging existing land titles sim- 
ply threatened Livingston’s own fortune. 

Superfically, the dispute between Cosby and his critics 
revolved about the governor’s attempt to collect the salary 
paid to Rip Van Dam, who had served as acting governor 
during the interval between Cosby's appointment and _ his 
arrival in New York. To collect, and to keep the case away 
from a jury, Cosby established a Court of Exchequer in 
which the proceedings could be conducted. Livingston, 
along with the Zengerite leaders, feared that the new jury- 
less court might also be used to achieve Cosby’s personal 
ambition to carve out a landed estate for himself. When 
Cosby began to resurrect old land titles and to demand quit 
rents long in arrears, Livingston took alarm.’® Some of his 
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vast estates, manoria_ and non-manorial; most small farmers 
held their lands as tenants rather than as owners; and the 
terms of many leases were irritating and onerous, involving 
personal services of a medieval nature and restrictions on 
the sale and use of the property.** From these conditions, 
Becker drew the inference that tenant voters were politically 
dependent upon the will of their economic overlords. The 
inference was never specifically documented, Becker being 
content with the statement: “That tenant voters would be 
largely influenced by lords of manors is perhaps sufficiently 
obvious.” ** 

Economic power certainly endowed the great proprietors 
with a large share of political influence, but landlord con- 
trol was neither automatic nor absolute, nor were lessees 
universally at the mercy of the owners because of stringent 
conditions of tenure. The leases on the Livingston Manor 
were generally considered among the most burdensome,*® 
but even here some tenants held their lands on generous 
terms. In 1737, for example, Philip Livingston granted land 
to some German families rent-free for the first nine years 
and supplied each of them with three horses, two cows, and 
provisions for a year besides.*® Three years later he offered 
leases “gratis” and others rent-free for the first ten years in 
order to attract “good people.” *? On the James Duane 
estate, such liberal terms were not unusual.** 

Tenants on all the estates were usually permitted to begin 
farming without any down payment, rents were often nomi- 
nal, and non-payment was not always followed by eviction. 
In 1757, William Smith, Jr., reported that on the Van 
Rensselaer and Livingston Manors, rents had ‘‘as yet been 
neither exacted nor paid’’ even though they amounted to 
only a tenth of the produce of the leaseholds.** The total 
rent on a 160 acre farm was seldom more than twenty-five 
dollars, and some lands rented for as little as two or four 
pounds per 100 acre.*® 

Tenant status did not render the small farmers politically 
impotent, nor did it preclude their political independence. 
On the Westchester County manors there was a considerable 
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that family connections provided the solid underpinnings 
of the colony’s political structure.*? Contemporary observers 
were well aware of the tenuous character of family loyalty 
as the cohesive element in political organization. James 
Alexander himself confessed with a wisdom born out of 
long experience that “Interest often connects people who 
are entire strangers and sometimes separates those who have 
the strongest natural ties.” ** William Smith, Jr., conceded 
that the Livingston party “did not always proceed from 
motives approved of by that family.” *® And Cadwallader 
Colden, a veteran of New York’s political battles, summed 
up his own extensive acquaintance with the colony’s his- 
tory in the observation that although parties “at different 
times have taken their denominations from some distin- 
guished Person or Family who have appeared at their head,” 
their roots lay in the “different political and religious Prin- 
ciples of the Inhabitants.” *° 

The Revolution may well have hastened the transforma- 
tion of New York’s political parties from ‘‘personal factions” 
to modern-type associations on “a basis of principle,” as 
Becker suggested, but the process had been initiated early 
in the eighteenth century. The political rivalry between 
the Livingstons and the De Lanceys bears a closer resem- 
blance to the later contests between Federalists and Demo- 
cratic-Republicans than it does to the medieval feud be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. And if Becker is 
right in insisting that the “essence of the aristocratic method” 
in politics is “that men are governed by personality rather 
than by principle,” * then colonial New York’s early polli- 
tical parties were less aristocratic than democratic. 


z. 


Next to the marriage relationship, the principal instru- 
ment of aristocratic political control, according to Becker, 
was “the economic relation of tenant to proprietor.” *? New 
York’s undemocratic system of landholding, perhaps the 
most undemocratic of all the colonies, appears at first glance 
to substantiate Becker's thesis. A few individuals engrossed 
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es of the great proprietors is the experience of Robert Liv- 
ingston in 1761. Despite his economic power as lord of the 
manor, Livingston could not guarantee the political adher- 
ence of his tenants unless they were paid for their votes. 
‘The Camps will not move to an Election without being 
payed for their time,” he advised his friend, Abraham Yates, 
Jr., who was running for the assembly seat in Albany 
County. At forty shillings a man, however, Livingston had 
no doubts that “they may be had.” He warned Yates quite 
plainly that unless sufficient funds could be raised, the elec- 
tion would be lost, ‘for money are the Senues of War, in 
this as well as in other affairs.” * 

Just as Becker appears to have overestimated the extent 
of political control that stemmed from proprietorship, so did 
he exaggerate the role that open voting played in insuring 
landlord control. Becker’s statement that “Every voter was 
watciied, we may be sure, and his record was known,” *® is 
another of those irritating generalizations based largely on 
assumption rather than proof. As a matter of fact, there is 
little evidence to suggest that tenants considered viva voce 
voting either oppressive or undemocratic, or that the great 
proprietors regarded it as essential to their political control. 

There were many small farmer uprisings in the eighteenth 
century, culminating in the “Great Rebellion of 1766,” but 
the complaints of the tenantry always centered around land 
titles, rents, security of tenure, and their personal obliga- 
tions to the manor lords.®® The secret ballot was never one 
of the demands of the dissidents. How lightly the aristocracy 
considered the practice as an instrument of political control 
is revealed by the attempt, in 1769, to pass a secret ballot 
bill in the assembly. The bill was given its strongest en- 
dorsement in the house by the Livingston party, the tra- 
ditional spokesmen of the landed interest, and was attacked 
by the De Lanceys on the grounds that it would enable 
“crafty and subtle” lawyers to influence the voters! *! The 
question was argued most heatedly in New York City where 
landlord control was not a significant issue; and among the 
most ardent supporters of the measure, in addition to the 
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amount of self-government, the “inhabitants” of Philips- 
burgh, for example, meeting regularly to “mak[fe] town 
laws’ and to choose constables, collectors, assessors, pound- 
masters, clerks, and highway overseers.‘' Even where politi- 
cal “‘bossism” prevailed, it was not impossible for the small 
farmers to revolt against the “‘organization” nominee and 
threaten to set up a candidate of their own. In 1748 such an 
incipient revolt occurred among the farmers of Canajoharie 
against the Albany County machine, and two years later a 
similar protest movement originated among the tenants of 
Henry Beekman, Jr., in Ulster and Dutchess Counties.** 
Beekman’s machine was a well-disciplined one, but not even 
his political control was foolproof. In 1751 he expressed 
fears that unless his friends united around his nominee for 
the assembly seat, the place would go to “one w{hiljch we 
will Like worse.” ** 

According to Becker, once the political “bosses” of the 
counties selected the candidates for provincial office, the 
tenant voters followed ‘their lead as a matter of course.” ** 
But if the landlords were so sure of the votes of their 
tenantry, one wonders why they went to such consider- 
able extents to buy votes. Not even the most powerful of 
the political machines or the greatest proprietor could 
guarantee success in an election campaign without a large 
war chest. By 1753, the business of “election jobbing”’ and 
political bribery was so widespread that it became the sub- 
ject of public protest from one anguished citizen who was 
outraged that so many voters should be willing to barter 
away their prized and traditional franchise for no more 
than “Beer and Brandy,” ‘a Pound of Beef,” or ‘a Treat” 
and “‘‘a Frolick.” * 

The practice was common in Beekman territory, Henry 
Beekman regularly providing his tenants with free beef, 
bacon, cider, and rum a day or two before the polls 
opened.‘® In Albany, votes were bought at prices that 
ranged from a mere bottle of wine to as much as forty 
pounds! ‘7 Perhaps the most revealing evidence to dispute 
Becker's contention that tenants merely registered the wish- 
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included women, children, and Negroes. A recent calcula- 
tion of the electorate in New York City in 1790 discloses 
that virtually 100 per cent of the adult white males quali- 
fied under the suffrage requirements of the state constitution 
of 1777.57 Moreover, Becker was absolutely wrong in ex- 
cluding the mechanics of New York City and Albany on the 
ground that they were neither freeholders nor freemen, and 
in casually dismissing the number of freemen in these cities 
as “insignificant.” °° 

The freemen of Albany and New York City were those 
merchants and handicraftsmen who had been admitted to 
the freedom of the town by the municipal corporation. The 
practice was a European one, intended originally to reserve 
the benefits of town industry to its inhabitants, but in New 
York freemanship quickly lost its original character. Whole- 
sale traders were early exempt from its limitations, the city 
never enforced the monopoly, and by the eighteenth cen- 
tury an increasing number of tradespeople were carrying on 
business in open violation of the law.®® New Yorkers con- 
tinued to seek the privilege, however, for the political rather 
than the economic benefits it bestowed: freemen along with 
freeholders could vote in municipal and provincial elections 
and hold municipal office.*° 

In New York City, freemanship was conferred liberally, 
and the number of freemen who participated in the city’s 
elections was scarcely “insignificant.” Indeed, freemen play- * 
ed a decisive role at the polls. The privilege was not re- 
stricted to skilled laborers, the term “handicraftsman” being 
interpreted so loosely that among those admitted under 
this category were carmen, porters, painters, fishermen, 
boatmen, gardeners, yeomen, and mariners, along with 
others classified simply as “laborers.” *' The cost of pur- 
chasing the freedom of the town might well have served 
to bar mass admissions. In Albany it ranged from thirty-six 
shillings to three pounds twelve shillings for merchants, and 
from eighteen to thirty-six shillings for handicraftsmen. In 
New York City, rates fluctuated similarly, merchants paying 
from twenty shillings to five pourds and handicraftsmen 
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Livingstons, were the Sons of Liberty, a group that was en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the tenants during their “re- 
bellion” a few years earlier.®? 

When the written ballot was ultimately incorporated into 
the New York State Constitution of 1777, it was done at 
the suggestion not of a representative of the tenantry but of 
John Jay, whose conservatism is epitomized in his comment 
that ‘those who own the country ought to govern it.” °* The 
innovation did not work any great change in tenant voting 
habits or in landlord control. Van Rensselaer tenants con- 
tinued to elect the patroon or a member of his family to the 
state legislature, and for twenty-one years they chose a Van 
Rensselaer to represent them in Congress.** 7 

If viva voce voting was an essential ingredient of the un- 
democratic political structure of New York, then there is 
patent incongruity in the failure of both the aristocracy and 
tenantry to recognize it as such. Undoubtedly the landed 
aristocrats exercised great influence in the colony’s politics, 
but their influence is better ascribed to voter illiteracy and 
indifference than to open balloting or the landlord-tenant 
relationship. It is not without significance that when in 1788 
a tenant in Albany County recalled publicly that he had 
often in the past given his “assent” to the will of his land- 
lord “in supporting his political importance,” he added: 
“I was ignorant of my own rights.” °° 


3. 


Becker’s contention that suffrage restrictions left over half 
the adult white male population without any political priv- 
ileges®® is difficult to corroborate because of the few census 
returns and the even fewer election statistics available for 
the colonial period. The figure is open to considerable ques- 
tion, however, based upon Becker’s own reckoning. The 
unfranchised, he claimed, included the smaller freeholders, 
the leasehold tenants, and the ‘‘mechanics,” and this resulted 
in an electorate so narrow that in 1790 it comprised only 
twelve per cent of the total population. The latter figure 
is, in the first place, deceptive, since the “total’’ population 
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York City itself, admissions to freemanship serve as a kind 
of barometer of political activity, rising in periods of poli- 
tical excitement and falling during the calms between 
political storms.” Freemen were not “an insignificant por- 
tion of the electorate,” as Becker believed, nor was the in- 
stitution of freemanship a handmaiden of the aristocracy’s 
system of political control. In the elections of 1768 and 1769 
in New York City, no less than two-thirds of the voting elec- 
torate were freemen.’ Freemanship was not an obstacle to 
popular participation in politics but rather a democratic 
device which opened the polls to all classes of citizens and 
gave virtually all the adult white males the opportunity of 
exercising the franchise. 

Outside of Albany and New York City, the franchise was 
probably more restricted, but perhaps not nearly as much 
as Becker indicated. The large number of tenant farmers 
who made up the bulk of the rural population were not 
necessarily barred from voting by the colony’s suffrage re- 
strictions. In 1699 the legislature limited the right to vote in 
provincial elections (apart from the freemen of New York 
City and Albany) to freeholders over twenty-one years of age 
who possessed lands or tenements to the value of forty 
pounds, free of all encumbrances; but two years later it 
defined as “‘freeholder’’ any person who held land for his 
own life or that of his wife’s, mortgages notwithstanding.” 
The modification amounted to a liberalization since it quali- 
fied all those tenants whose leases ran for a term of lives or 
for at least twenty-one years.”* 

The number of persons thus enfranchised is difficult to 
determine in the absence of sufficient tax rolls. However, 
all the tenants on the Livingston and Van Rensselaer Man- 
ors undoubtedly qualified as freeholders, leases on the for- 
mer being for at least one life and those on the latter being 
freehold estates."* The status of the tenants on the Van 
Cortlandt and Philipse Manors is less clear, but whatever 
the terms of their leases, the tenants of the Westchester 
County manors were regarded as politically powerful.’® In 
any case contemporaries were unable to draw clear distinc- 
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from six shillings to one pound four shillings, with three 
pounds and twenty shillings being the respective averages.® 
However, skilled laborers did not find the sum excessive 
during a period when they earned an average of more than 
seven shillings a day,®* and natives of the city and those 
completing an apprenticeship in the city were even less 
concerned with the cost, since they could secure their free- 
dom by simply paying the clerical fee of about two shillings. 
Finally, in New York City, those citizens “that are poor and 
not able to purchase their Freedoms’ were admitted “gra- 
tis,” by a decree of the Common Council in 1703. 

These liberal regulations permitted an increasing num- 
ber of mechanics and laborers to secure the freedom of the 
city. By the middle of the eighteenth century, they com- 
prised two-thirds of all the admissions; in 1765, they made 
up almost half the new freemen.* Still another index of 
the increasing accessibility of freemanship is the rising num- 
ber of persons admitted as “Registrants” rather than “Pur- 
chasers,” the former being those who because of their birth 
or apprenticeship in New York merely had to have their 
names recorded on the rolls and pay the nominal clerical 
fees. From 1735 to 1740, three times as many new freemen 
were registered as purchased their freedom, and in 1765 
twice as many were admitted by registration as by purchase.** 

Albany’s regulations paralleled those of New York City, 
freemanship here too proving more important as a political 
than as an economic institution. The town fathers were less 
interested in barring non-freemen from the economic life 
of the city than in encouraging them to purchase their 
freedom. Here also the privilege was extended liberally, 
natives of the city paying only a few shillings to be regis- 
tered and others being admitted free.*’ In 1702, for example, 
the right was conferred by action of the Common Council 
on the entire military company stationed at the fort! * 
About the only persons disfranchised in Albany as a result 
were bound servants and foreigners not naturalized.* 

Freemanship played a vital role in the political life of 
the two largest cities of the colony of New York. In New 
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carry such Jewish names as Moses Benjamin Franks, Baruch 
Hays, Judah Hays, Solomon Hays, Benjamin Laziere, Hay- 
man Levy, Isaac Moses, Aaron Myer, and Isaac Myer.** 

Somewhat more information exists for those who did 
vote than for those who could vote. In New York City, voting 
returns for four years disclose the following degrees of par- 
ticipation: 


Adult White Numberof Per Cent of Adult 
Males** Voters®® White Males 

1735 1465 812 55.4 

1761 2581 1447 56.1 

1768 $589 1924 53.6 

1769 3733 1515 40.6 
In Westchester County, figures are available for the fam- 
ous poll of 1733 on the green of St. Paul’s Church, East- 
chester, in which Lewis Morris, recently deposed from the 
chief justiceship by Governor Cosby because of his role in 
the Van Dam affair, ran for the assembly seat. In that elec- 
tion, which became a cause célébre in the Zenger Trial, 
participation was smaller than in the New York City polls 

already noted: 


Adult White Number of Per cent of Adult 
Males ¢ Votes’? White Males 
1276 420 32.9 


If participation in elections during the colonial period 
was only as extensive as it was in 1788, when about half of 
those eligible in New York City voted,** then the elector- 
ate of the colony was still an extremely broadly based one, 
amounting to virtually all the adult white males in New 
York City (and probably in Albany), and to about 65 per 
cent in the rural counties. The latter figure, morever, may 
well be an underestimate in view of the fact that transpor- 
tation difficulties, political indifference, and illiteracy kept 
rural participation in elections below the level of New York 
City’s. The qualified electorate in the rural areas may quite 
possibly, then, have been as large as that of New York City 
and Albany. 
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tions in tenant status, Lieutenant Governor Cadwallader 
Colden reporting to the Board of Trade in 1765 that all the 
farmers in the province were regarded as holding their 
lands in “fee simple.” ** This would presumably have made 
all of them eligible to vote providing their lands were of 
sufficient value. 

Just how many estates were valued at forty pounds or 
more is not known, but contemporaries like the historian, 
William Smith, Jr., complained that the great proprietors 
had a tendency to rate their lands ‘“‘exorbitantly high.” 
On the manors, where the assessors were selected locally, it 
would not be difficult for the manor lords to secure courtesy 
valuations of forty pounds for as many of their leaseholds as 
they desired. Certainly tenants played an important and at 
times a decisive role in elections in Albany, Westchester, 
and Dutchess Counties,”* but in the absence of fuller statis- 
tical data, their precise numerical significance is unknown. 
A few figures are available, but they are disappointingly in- 
conclusive. In Westchester County in 1763, for example, less 
than 25 per cent of the adult white male population was 
able to meet the sixty-pound freehold qualification for serv- 
ice on juries.?? In Albany County in 1720, however, about 
44 per cent of the adult white males were listed as free- 
holders in a census of that year,*° and in New York City at 
least 48 per cent were freeholders in 1768.4 

If disfranchisement under the existing suffrage require- 
ments was a source of tenant discontent, it was singularly 
missing, along with viva voce voting, among the grievances 
loudly voiced by rural leaseholders during the agrarian dis- 
turbances of the 1750's and 1760's. 

One other basis of disfranchisement is worth noting. 
Catholics and Jews were both barred from the polls by 
actions of the assembly in 1701 and 1737, respectively,’* 
but the effect of these restrictions was minimal. The num- 
ber of Catholics in the colony was insignificant, and the law 
seems not to have been applied to Jews with any regularity. 
In the city of New York, where virtually all of the Jews of 
the province resided, the poll lists of 1761, 1768, and 1769 
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1750 in Westchester County produced a particularly heavy 
barrage of pamphlets and broadsides.*® Two years later, the 
election campaign in New York City was so violent that the 
printer of one of the local newspapers, the Gazette, made 
public apology for the many vituperative essays that appear- 
ed in its columns.*! During 1754-1755, the controversy over 
the founding of King’s College generated so much literary 
heat in the New York Mercury that its printer was frequent- 
ly compelled to publish supplements to carry the non-contro- 
versial news and regular advertisements.*? 

The frequency with which political leaders resorted to 
the press and the regularity with which they lured voters to 
the polls with financial blandishments suggest a far greater 
degree of political independence among the small farmer 
electorate than Becker assumed. The economic bond _ be- 
tween landlord and tenant was never so strong that shrewd 
party leaders could afford to take the latter’s allegiance for 
granted. Even so firmly entrenched a political leader as 
Henry Beekman was careful to solicit the wishes of his con- 
stituents and to introduce legislation in the assembly that 
would prove “‘Beneficiall for the county.” ** Other party 
leaders were equally aware of the strength of the independ- 
ent voter. When the triumvirate of young lawyers, William 
Livingston, William Smith, Jr., and John Morin Scott, un- 
dertook to thwart the Anglican scheme to establish King’s 
College on terms favorable to the Church of England, their 
political strategy was to arouse the country voters to deluge 
the assembly with petitions against the plan and thus to 
maintain such “‘an unremitting pressure from their consti- 
tuents” as to keep “irresolute” assemblymen ‘‘warm in their 
attachment to the anti-Episcopal cause.” ** And while they 
sought support from the wealthy landlords who controlled 
political machines in the rural counties, their major appeal 
was addressed to the small farmers themselves, with local 
lawyers, public officials, and Presbyterian clergymen acting 
as their agents and campaign managers.*® 

The electorate was not only more articulate and more 
active than Becker believed, but it was also more extensive. 
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4. 


While there is no intention of suggesting that the reap- 
praisal offered in this paper is conclusive, there appears to 
be enough evidence to warrant redrawing the conventional 
picture of colonial New York’s politics. Surely Becker's 
relegation of early political parties to quasi-feudal factions 
of a personal nature requires reconsideration in view of the 
continuing economic self-interest, rather than the ties of 
blood and marriage, which explains the political tergiversa- 
tions of great families like the Livingstons and De Lanceys. 
Their political somersaults placed them alternately within 
or outside the circle of “the court,” but this was purely in- 
cidental. The De Lanceys could shift from the gubernatorial 
to the popular side without disturbing the essential bases of 
their party organization, and the Livingstons could similarly 
pose as champions of prerogative or flaming representatives 
of the people depending upon their own political or eco- 
nomic principles. That such political gyrations disturbed 
family ties or personal relationships was also quite inciden- 
tal. Coldens married De Lanceys and Livingstons married 
Alexanders without reconciling existing political enmities 
between the respective families. 

One of the Livingstons diagnosed the fundamental bases 
of the colony’s political alignments with acute perception 
when he noted of the Morrises that they “‘sett their witts to 
work to gain a party” only when their personal interests 
were “touched.” ** Kinship took but second place to *’in- 
terest.” 

There appears considerable exaggeration, too, in Becker's 
impression of early parties as highly informal in character 
and undisciplined in organization. Party machinery seems 
to have been well developed long before 1765, with party 
‘bosses,’ campaign chests, vote-getting devices, and patron- 
age rewards all in existence. Appeals for popular support on 
the grounds of “principle” and through the medium of the 
press were common in the late 1740’s and early 1750's. 
“Paper war’ accompanied almost every election. That of 
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Even the incomplete figures offered in this paper indicate 
a franchise that was surprisingly broadly based, particularly 
in New York City and Albany where about one-third of the 
adult white male population of the colony resided,** and an 
electorate that took advantage of its suffrage in at least as 
great a measure as did the qualified voters under the new 
state constitution after the Revolution. 

The Revolution in New York was not “the open door 
through which the common freeholder and the unfranchised 
mechanic and artisan pushed their way into the political 
arena,” to use Becker’s language,*? simply because the door 
had never really been closed throughout most of the colonial 
period. The local aristocracy did occupy a commanding 
position in the colony’s politics, and they continued to do 
so after independence; but the explanation for their polli- 
tical leadership must be sought in factors other than the 
strength of family ties, their economic power as landlords, 
or an excessively restricted franchise. 
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1768 1769 
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some of the tenants held life tenure. See A Tour of Four Great Rivers ..., 
the Journal of Richard Smith ..., 5. 

76 Colden to the Secretary of State and Board of Trade, Dec. 6, 1765, 
Colden Letter Books, 11, 68-69. Tenants themselves were not always certain 
whether their leases were for a “very long Term,” one life, or several lives. 
See A Tour of Four Great Rivers ..., The Journal of Richard Smith ..., 
10. 

77 Smith, History, I, 276. 

78 Colden Letter Books, 11, 394; Scharf, op. cit., I, 92; Becker, Political 
Parties, 14. 

79 E. Marie Becker, loc. cit., 296. 

80 The list is in N. Y. Doc. Hist., 1, 370-373. It shows 503 freeholders. The 
adult white male population over 16 years of age in 1723 was 1,515 (ibid., I, 
693) . Twenty-five per cent of this figure was deducted as a rough estimate 
of the number of men above 16 but under 21, leaving a total of 1,134 
potential electors. 

81In the poll list cited in note 71 above, there were 687 who voted as 
freeholders alone and 421 who voted as both freeholders and freemen, for a 
total of 1,108. Estimating the adult white male population in 1768 at 3,589 
(see note 84 below), the percentage of those holding freehold estates who 
voted in 1768 is computed as 48.4 per cent. 

82 McKinley, op. cit., 214-215; Smith, History, II, 37-40. 

83In addition to the poll lists for 1768 and 1769 previously cited, see 
A Copy of the Poll List of the Election for Representatives for the City and 
County of New-York ...MDCCLXI... (New York, 1880). 

84 For the 1735 figure, the census returns of 1737 were used. They show a 
total of 4,341 white males. An examination of more detailed returns for 1746, 
1749, and 1756 discloses that about 45 per cent of the white males in those 
years were under 16 years of age. Accordingly this proportion was deducted 
from the 1737 figure. The resulting total of 1,953 was then further reduced 
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York Public Library Broadsides; New York Journal, Jan 4, 1770; New York 
Mercury, Jan. 8, 22, 1770; New York Gazette, Feb. 5, 1770. 

53Daniel Pellew, John Jay (Boston and New York, 1894), 79, 84-85; Frank 
Monaghan, John Jay: Defender of Liberty (New York and Indianapolis, 
1935) , 95. Jay was married to Sarah Van Brugh Livingston, a niece of the 
third lord of the Livingston Manor. 

54 Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of the Aristocracy in the Politics of New 
York (New York, 1919), 142. 

55 New York Journal, April 29, 1788, quoted in Spaulding, op. cit., 81. 

56 Political Parties, 11. 

57 Robert Brown, Charles Beard and the Constitution (Princeton, 1956), 
63-64. See also Henry P. Johnston, “New York after the Revolution, 1783- 
1789,” Magazine of American History, XXIX (1893), 311. 

58 Political Parties, 10. 

59 The failure of freemanship as an effort to monopolize the economic 
life of the city is clearly demonstrated by Beverly McAnear in “The Freeman 
in Old New York,” New York History, XXI (1940), 418-430. Illustrative of 
the failure is the petition of ninety-three freemen to Governor Clinton in 
1747 demanding forceful measures against the large number of artisans, 
particularly bricklayers and carpenters, who were working in the city as 
non-freemen. The only punitive action that appears to have been taken, 
however, is the application of pressure on the offenders to become freemen, 
some sixty-two persons being admitted to freemanship that year following 
the date of the petition. See The Burghers of New Amsterdam and the 
Freemen of New York, 1675-1866 (New York Hist. Soc. Collections, 1885) , 
158-160, 507-510. 

60 Albert E. McKinley, The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English 
Colonies in America (Phila., 1905) , 211-212. 

61 The Burghers of New Amsterdam ..., passim. 

62 Munsell, Albany Collections, 1, 127; Annals of Albany (Albany, 1850-59) , 
II, 143, VIII, 297; Samuel McKee, Jr., Labor in Colonial New York, 1664-1776 
(New York, 1935) , 34-39. 

63 McAnear, “The Freeman in Old New York,” loc. cit., 429. 

64 McKee, op. cit., 37-39. Freemanship was conferred so freely that when 
the Common Council was called upon to respond to Governor Clinton in 
1747 regarding the complaint that the trade monopoly was not being enforced 
it confessed that “the Bulk” of the freemen-petitioners were “obscure people 
altogether unknown to us.” The Burghers of New Amsterdam . . ., 510. 

65 McKee, op. cit., 30-32. 

66 Tbid., 39-41. 

67 Munsell, Albany Collections, I, 144, 172; Albany Annals, II, 143, 175, 177, 
VII, 11. 

68 Albany Annals, II, 158. 

69 In this connection, see the extended hearings on the disputed aldermanic 
elections of 1773 in Albany Collections, I, 250-257. 

70From 1751 to 1760, when no election contests for the provincial 
assembly took place in New York City, admissions to freemanship averaged 
only about 62 a year; but in 1765, 1769, and 1770, when the issues of 
British taxes, the right of trial by jury, non-importation, the support of 
the British military establishment in the city, the McDougall Affair, and 
the proposed American episcopate were all being hotly debated, admissions 
increased to 313, 298, and 190, respectively. See McAnear, “The Freeman in 
Old New York,” loc. cit., 426-427; The Burghers of New Amsterdam .. ., 
201-213, 216-235. 

71 Half of these, it should be noted, qualified as both freemen and free- 
holders. The exact figures are: 
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JOSEPH BRANT PAINTED BY RIGAUD 


MILTON W. HAMILTON * 


OSEPH Brant’s claim to being “the most painted Indian’’t 

may be further enhanced by an oil portrait recently 

acquired by the State of New York. Although obviously 
a copy of an earlier portrait, this conception of the famous 
Indian leader may be traced to the work of an artist who 
painted him on his second London visit in 1786. 

A few writers on Brant have mentioned a portrait of him 
by Rigaud, but no such portrait was known nor identified. 
The story of the sittings for this portrait is found in the 
diary of Frederick Haldimand, who in 1786 was associated 
with a coterie of Tories and veterans of the Revolution in 
London, called “the American Club.” ! 

Sir Frederick Haldimand (1718-1791) had a brilliant 
military career. Born in Switzerland, he had served, like 
his fellow compatriot Colonel Henry Bouquet, in Italy and 
with the Dutch before joining the British Army. In 1756 
he was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the 62d Royal 
Americans, later the 60th Foot, and served with distinction 
under Abercromby at Ticonderoga in 1758, and at Oswego 
in 1759. He was also with Amherst before Montreal in 1760 
In 1762 he became Colonel, and was in command at Three 
Rivers, Canada, until 1766. Then he was sent to command 
the forces in Florida where he remained until 1778. He 
succeeded Sir Guy Carleton as governor and Commander- 
in-chief in Canada, and held that post until the end of the 
war. He returned to England in 1784.* 

In Canada Haldimand had directed the Campaigns of the 
Tory Rangers under Sir John Johnson, with their Indian 


* Dr. Hamilton is Senior Historian of the Division of Archives and His- 
tory of the State Education Department and is currently editor of The 
Papers of Sir William Johnson. He is a frequent contributor to New York 
History aud other historical journals. 

+ Dr. Hamilton's article on “Joseph Brant—The Most Painted Indian’” 
appeared in New York History for April, 1958, XXXIX, 119-132. 
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by twenty-five per cent to account for those over 16 but under 21 years of 
age. 

The figures for 1761, 1768, and 1769 are estimates based upon the census 
returns of 1756 and 1771. White males between 16 and 60 for these two 
years are given as 2,308 and 5,083, or an increase of about 185 a year during 
the fifteen year interval. For the age group 60 and above, the census figures 
were 174 and 280, or an increase of about 7 a year. Based on this projection, 
the adult white male population has been computed at 3,442 for 1761, 4,786 
for 1768, and 4,978 for 1769. Twenty-five per cent was then deducted from 
these totals to exclude those above 16 but under 21. 

All census returns used are in N. Y. Doc. Hist., 1, 694-697. 

85 The figures for 1761, 1768, and 1769 have been obtained by actual 
count from the poll lists of those years. The 1735 figure is from Valentine's 
Manual for 1869 as cited in George W. Edwards, New York as an Eighteenth 
Century Municipality, 1731-1776 (New York, 1917) , 46. 

86 This estimate is obtained from the census returns of 1731 (N. Y. Doc. 
Hist., 1. 694) , which show a total white male population of 2,933. Since this 
was broken down only into under and over 10 year age groups, an examina- 
tion of the more detailed 1756 and 1771 returns for Westchester County 
(ibid., I, 696, 697) was made. This disclosed that in those years 44 per cent 
and 40 per cent, respectively, of the population was under 16. An average of 
42 per cent was used to determine the number of males above 16 in 1731. 
This number was 1,701. It was further reduced by 25 per cent to account 
for those over 16 but under 21. 

87 The figure was reported in the New York Weekly Journal, December 24, 
1733, cited in Scharf, op. cit., I, 166 and note. 

88 Spaulding, op. cit., 91. 

89 John Livingston to Robert Livingston, Aug. 28, 1750, Redmond Collec- 
uion. 

90 See particularly [Lewis Morris], “Queries Humbly offered to the Free- 
holders in the County of Westchester . . .,” [1750], New York Public Library 
Broadsides, and [William Livingston], A Letter to the Freemen and Free- 
holders of the Province of New-York, Relating to The Approaching Election 
of their Representatives (New-York, Aug. 22, 1750). 

91 James Parker, the printer, explained that while he regarded these 
“Party Dissentions with Grief,” he believed that “all Englishmen have a 
Right to speak their Sentiments.” New York Gazette, Feb. 24, 1752. 

92 This particular paper warfare was carried on in the Mercury from 
November 1754 to November 1755. 

93 White, op. cit., 204 note. 

$4 William Livingston to Chauncey Whittelsey, Aug. 22, 1754, Letter 
Book A, 1754-1770, Livingston Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

#5 See especially William Smith Jr., “Drfaft] Accofunt] of the College,” 
n.d., Smith to Rev. Silas Leonard, July 5, 1754, Jan. 20, 1755, Smith to Rev. 
Chauncey Graham, Sept. 11, 1754, Smith to Messrs. Miller and Cornell, May 
29, 1754, Smith to Benjamin Hinchman, July 8, 1754, Hinchman to Smith, 
July 12, 1754, Peter Van Brugh Livingston to Smith, [June, 1754?], Draft 
“Petition of Sundry Freeholders of the County of Ulster, “[1754], all in 
William Smith Papers, No. 189, New York Public Library; William Livingston 
to Henry Livingston, [June-July, 17557], Dutchess County Historical Society 
Yearbook, 1921, 52-53. 

96 Based on the distribution of population in 1749 and 1756. See N. Y. Doc. 
Hist., 1, 695, 696. 

97 Political Parties, 22. 
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these noble patrons, Lord Aylesford, that he died, Decem- 
ber 6, 1810.4 

The inception of the Brant portrait is explained by the 
entry in Haldiman’s diary for January 10, 1786: 


. Called on Rigaud, who having shown a desire to 
paint the portrait of Joseph Brant, I invited them to 
dine. We had a long [conversation] in which Joseph 
appeared to know the interests of his nation, and to 
be very reasonable. .. . 

January 11. 

Joseph breakfasted at my house with Claus. He 
showed me the copy of the speech he made to Lord 
Sydney, which I found weak and shallow and much 
below what I expected from him. I don’t wish to be 
any longer mixed up with those people. 


Haldimand called again at Rigaud’s January 12; and-then 
on Tuesday January 17. 


I went then to Rigaud’s and made him change 
something in Joseph’s portrait, which I hope will be 
very good... . 

Friday, January 20 

. I then went to Rigaud’s and [was] pleased with 
Joseph’s portrait. . . . Colonel Butler called on me re- 
specting his subalterns. . . . Butler tells me that Joseph 
proposed to go to Paris before returning to America. 
If it takes place, there is every appearance that he will 
be more cordially received than he has been here. He 
is allowed fifteen shillings a day and ten shillings to 
Captain Hatton, who is greatly piqued at this difference. 

It is surprising that they are not fully aware of the 
importance of preserving a good understanding with 
the Indians and the necessity of forming an alliance 
with them. 


Haldimand called on Rigaud the 21st and 27th; and then 
on Saturday, January 28, “I took General Robertson to see 
Joseph’s portrait, which he liked.” On February 4, “Was at 
Rigaud’s respecting the engraving of Joseph’s portrait;” 
February 15, “I took Davison to Rigauds,”; Monday 20th, 
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allies under Joseph Brant. He appears to have developed an 
admiration for Brant, and to have sympathized with Joseph’s 
efforts in behalf of his people after the war. The Tories and 
their cohorts in London were a disgruntled lot, who sought 
solace from their ineffectual efforts for reward or compen- 
sation in the fellowship of the Club. Haldimand was a con- 
stant gadder from one household or salon to another, as he 
cultivated wartime acquaintances in his last days (he died 
in 1791). The Diary was written in French, for Haldimand: 
was never at home with the English language, which he 
probably spoke with an accent. 

Now Joseph in 1786, even more than on his first visit to 
London in 1776, was a colorful personality. His military 
exploits, his loyalty to the Crown, and his advocacy of the 
cause of the “faithful Mohawks” struck a responsive chord; 
he became a popular hero. The Duke of Northumberland 
and the Duke of Moira had commissioned portraits of him 
by Gilbert Stuart.* Perhaps Joseph rather relished the rdle 
and was not averse to more portraits. In fact, it seemed that 
he eventually wanted this one for himself. 

One of the homes at which Haldimand liked to call was 
that of the artist John Francis Rigaud (1742-1810). The two 
men had something in common, for while he was born in 
Turin, Italy, Rigaud was raised in Switzerland and had a 
French Protestant background. He studied art in Italy and 
attempted the historical paintings then so much in demand. 
He came to London in 1771, and was favored by commercial 
friends of his father. He turned to portraiture and exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 1772, and later in that year was 
elected an associate of the Academy. He continued historical 
painting but found the most lucrative field to be murals, 
and he did classical decorations for the town and country 
houses of the nobility. In his later years he did a ceiling for 
Windsor Castle, and was employed to restore the ceiling 
and staircase paintings of the old British Museum. Yet he 
is best known for his portraits. He obtained the patronage 
of several of the nobility, and it was at the seat of one of 
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“called at Rigaud’s;’’ Wednesday, 22d, ““Took Mr. Dayrolles 
to Rigaud’s; he seems well pleased with Joseph's portrait.” 

No doubt these various guests who were admiring Joseph’s 
portrait were prospective purchasers. By Tuesday March 7, 
the sale and price were being discussed: 


. to Rigaud’s whom I found engaged on Joseph 
Brant’s portrait. He told me he would sell it for fifty 
guineas, and that Joseph told him if he did not sell 
it, that he would have it purchased himself to be taken 
to America. 


The Diary has no further reference to the portrait being 
painted, though there were other calls at Rigaud’s and re- 
marks about Joseph’s plans. On March 9 he was proposing 
to set out; March 22, Brant showed displeasure at his treat- 
ment; and on March 27 there were comments on the reply 
to Brant’s petition. Now Rigaud had other projects: 


March 27 Monday .. . Called on Mr. White and from 
there to Rigaud’s who showed me a design for a ceiling 
which I thought very good. He told me he hoped to 
be employed by the Prince of Wales. . . 


Finally, by April 10, 1786, Joseph was ready to leave for 
home; nothing was said about his portrait; 


April 10, 1786. 

Monday Davidson [told me] that everything had been 
granted to Joseph who has received £1,400 for the losses 
he has sustained, that he has taken merchandise to the 
value of upwards of £800 between him and his sister 
and Davison has given him a bill for the rest on Quebec 
and has besides paid his passage. 


After 1786 the entries in the Haldimand Diary are not 
consecutive, and the dates are confused—entries extend to 
1790, but the years are not indicated. Haldimand in several 
entries showed a continued interest in Rigaud on whom he 
called frequently. Then in September 1787 he received let- 
ters from Quebec “from Deschambault, Avorbaston and 
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Pilctry, who has sent me a portrait of Brant’s wife and a 
view of the Falls of Niagara.” 

This last entry implies that Haldimand himself had ac- 
quired Rigaud’s portrait of Brant. Finally, on a date which 
is correct for the year 1790, we have this record: 


March 23, Tuesday, Dined at the Club. I sent a case 
containing the portrait of Joseph Brant and that of his 
friend, with several volumes of Newspapers, the plans 
of the King of Prussia, &c., the whole to the care of 
Craigie. 


Five days later an entry announced that Mr. Craigie was 
about to leave for Quebec. Thus the portrait of Brant by 
Rigaud went to Canada, where it may have become one of 
the treasured possessions of Brant or his family. If so, it 
may well have been the portrait at Brant House, Burlington, 
Canada, to which several persons have alluded, and which 
very likely was destroyed when the house burned. 

A nineteenth century writer, William C. Bryant (1830- 
1898), has left us an account of Brant’s House, visited in 
June 1872: 


You enter a spacious hall and turning to the right 
find yourself in a large, old fashioned drawing room 
whose front windows look out upon the blue expanse 
of Burlington Bay. On the opposite side of the room 
is a grate surmounted by an absurdly tall mantle and 
flanked on each side by a curious arched recess. 
Life-size oil portraits of Brant in his paint and war- 
dress, of John Brant the ideal of an Indian hero; of 
Sir William Johnson and members of his family, in 
stiff wigs and scarlet coats richly laced, stare down upon 
you from the walls. Upon the mantle lies Brant’s dagger 
which drank the blood of his ruffianly son Isaac; care- 
lessly disposed upon a table are a pair of richly orna- 
mented duelling pistols, the gift of the Duke of North- 
umberland; there lies his tomahawk; yonder hangs the 
queer conch shell medal which he wore, and in the 
corner is flung his small sword, its ivory handle studded 
with gems, a testimonial from his sacred Majesty, 
George the Third, to his gallant and faithful ally.® 
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the other two it is the more customary metal gorget, of silver 
or brass. 

In the copy under consideration, Brant wears the green 
jacket, with narrow collar, of the Queen’s Rangers, or But- 
ler’s Rangers. This, too, is appropriate for a Captain in the 
provincial force, who was at that time making common cause 
in London with such other provincial officers as Colonel 
John Butler and Colonel Daniel Claus. The black shoulder 
belt bears ornaments or buckles of silver. A dark blanket is 
draped over the left shoulder, and at the very bottom of the 
oval is a bit of a red blanket with thin black stripes, in fact 
the same blanket as that worn in the Cooperstown Stuart 
portrait. This is another detail which seems to date the pic- 
ture. 

Since circumstantial evidence points to this picture being 
a copy of the Rigaud portrait, the writer has examined ten 
photographs of Rigaud portraits in the Frick Art Reference 
Library, in New York City, to confirm the attribution if 
possible by similarity of style. Rigaud’s portraits were ad- 
mired for their almost photographic exactness and attention 
to detail. Most of his portraits, in groups or singly, were of 
three-quarter length and usually turned to the side. One of 
his best known portraits was of young “Horatio Nelson, 2d 
Lt. H.M.S. Lowestoffe.” This is a three-quarter length, but 
the head and shoulders are in a position much like the Brant. 
This suggests that the original Brant by Rigaud might have 
been a three-quarter, and that from this the copyist took 
the head and shoulders only. 

Other features in the Rigaud portraits which appear in 
the Brant copy are the thin pointed nose (more characteris- 
tic of Rigaud’s sitters than of the other Brants); cupid’s 
bow lips, often tightly compressed; distinctly outlined eye- 
lids and highly arched eyebrows; and a fully rounded throat 
and chin. In other words, there was something to confirm and 
nothing to contradict the attribution. 

Without the record of the Rigaud portrait of Brant in 
London in 1786, it would be difficult to explain this version 
of the well-known Indian Warrior. It is too good to be a 
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The article by Bryant in which this description appeared 
was illustrated by a woodcut of Brant, from a miniature 
“painted on ivory, from life, whilst Brant was in London 
in 1785-86.” This miniature appears to have been a copy 
of the well-known Stuart portrait, now hanging in the 
New York State Historical Association’s Fenimore House at 
Cooperstown. Nothing more was said of the life-sized por- 
trait of Brant; but Bryant obtained other portraits in 
Canada, and had copies made.* It is very likely that he could 
have had a copy made of the portrait which originally was 
painted by Rigaud. 

The Brant House in Burlington was destroyed by fire, 
and has now been replaced by a replica known as the Brant 
Museum. Many of the Brant memorabilia, and evidently the 
portrait, perished in the flames. 

In 1958 the State of New York acquired from Mrs. W. L. 
Bryant, widow of the son of William C. Bryant, a small 
portrait of Joseph Brant. It measures 12 x 9 inches, head 
and shoulders only, in a painted oval, and obviously is a 
copy of another. Knowing the background given above, we 
are led to the conjecture that this is a copy made for Mr. 
Bryant in the 1870's from a portrait then in Canada. Exam- 
ination of the painting confirms this conjecture. 

Anyone familiar with the other portraits of Joseph Brant 
would have no difficulty in identifying him in this picture. 
Yet there are certain minor differences which preclude it 
from being a copy of any of the others. This is the youthful 
Brant of the Stuart portraits, however, and this and the de- 
tails of dress suggest that it was done in 1786, in London. 
There is a headdress of plumes or feathers, with a dark band 
set with metal rings. Variation in the color and arrangement 
of the plumes suggests that the artists took liberties in de- 
lineating this feature; the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation’s Stuart portrait at Cooperstown shows a form and 
regularity in the headdress missing from the others. In all 
three, the two Stuarts and the copy, the throat is bound with 
a narrow black ribbon, and a gorget hangs below. In the 
Cooperstown Stuart this pendant is a white shell, but in 
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A TRAVELING SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
ON THE ERIE CANAL IN 1826 


SAMUEL REZNECK* 


NE of the more unusual uses to which the Erie Canal 

was put in the years immediately following its com- 

pletion was as a convenient route for a kind of ex- 
perimental traveling summer school for scientific study and 
observation. This project sprang from the fertile promo- 
tional mind and enterprise of Amos Eaton, founder and 
first Senior Professor of the Rensselaer School. Itself a 
pioneer venture in scientific education, established at Troy, 
at the eastern terminal of the Canal, in 1824, under the 
patronage of Stephen Van Rensselaer, last of the Hudson 
Valley Patroons, this school served as a center for the prac- 
tice and propagation of Eaton’s novel theories and methods 
for “instructing persons, ... , in the application of science 
to the common purposes of life.” Both patron and professor 
were connected with the fulfillment of the Erie Canal proj- 
ect, Van Rensselaer as member and president of the canal 
commission, and Eaton as his agent in executing a geological 
and agricultural survey along the canal route during the 
later years of its construction. Eaton, moreover, newly arrived 
in the area in 1818, had opened a new career for himself at 
the age of forty, after the unhappy disruption of an earlier 
career in law and land business, as an itinerant lecturer and 
ardent advocate of popular, adult, and practical education 
in science. He communicated his zeal to Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, who announced as his principal object for the new 
school at Troy, “‘to qualify teachers for instructing the sons 
and daughters of farmers and mechanics . . . in the applica- 


* Dr. Samuel Rezneck, Professor of History at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, has appeared previously in this journal, most recently with an 
article on “Amos Eaton, “The Old Schoolmaster’.” (New York History, vol. 
XXXIX, pp. 165 ff., April, 1958). His articles on American depressions have 
been published in various journals, and he is on the editorial board of the 
Journal of Economic History. 
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composite illustration by one who might more easily 
have followed a well known original. Its provenance sug- 
gests that it was a copy made in Canada from a portrait then 
in the Brant house. If so, it may be a close approximation 
of the 1786 portrait by Rigaud. 


1“Private Diary of Gen. Haldimand.” Canadian Archives Annual Report 
1889, pp. 125-299. Henceforth cited as Haldimand Diary. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, VIII, 900-901. Haldimand Diary 
passim. 

3 Hamilton, Joseph Brant, ‘The Most Painted Indian’,” in New York 
History, XXXIX, 119-132, April, 1958. 

4 Dictionary of National Biography. XVI, 1182-83. 

5 William C. Bryant, “Joseph Brant, Thayendanegea, and His Posterity,” 
American Historical Record, 2, p. 294, July, 1873. 

6 The State of New York has acquired the oil portrait of Sir John John- 
son, owned by his descendant in Canada, and from him acquired by Wil- 
liam C. Bryant. At Fort Ticonderoga is a copy of this Johnson portrait 
which Bryant had made in the 1870's. An article describing these portraits, 
by the present writer, is to appear in The New-York Historical Society 
Quarterly for October 1959. 





A TRAVELING SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


ences, as they were enjoyed in 1826 and 1830. 

On the eve of his eighteenth birthday, February 23, 1827, 
Asa Fitch reviewed in his Diary the events which had 
changed the course of his life the year before and brought 
him to the Rensselaer School and to his first Erie Canal 
tour. The son and grandson of physicians who had migrated 
from Groton, Connecticut, to Salem, New York, just before 
the Revolution, young Asa was already apprenticed to the 
mercantile business, when the family received one of Eaton's 
pamphlets, which convinced them “that it would be far 
more beneficial for me to attend the school, than to remain 
at the store . . . for a while I laughed at the idea.” But he 
“began to fall in with their opinion,” since it might help 
him “become acquainted with botany,” which would be 
“a chief amusement during the remainder of my life.’’ Once 
resolved to embark upon further education, Fitch balanced, 
with the sober seriousness of youth, and in the moralistic 
manner of the day, the gains and losses of his mercantile 
experience. To be sure, he had “learned what money was, 
and partly, what man was. But much of my time was passed 
in idleness.” Above all, he had faced and nearly succumbed 
to the temptation of “spirituous Liquors . . . I did do it, 
occasionally at first, daily before long. . . I saw, plainly saw, 
the habit was becoming more agreeable. Where would it 
end? Should I ever be a drunkard? The thought scared me 
... I resolved, firmly resolved to break myself of the habit,” 
and he had succeeded, although “I shudder when I look back 
to the dangerous precipice on which I stood, and thank 
God, that by his grace I passed safely from it.” * 

In April, 1826, Fitch accordingly departed for his great 
adventure, and “trembled every step of the way,” as he 
approached the Rensselaer School and his first meeting with 
Professor Eaton. He walked past the building twice before 
daring to enter. At last he was brought into the presence 
of Eaton, “when lo! he was nothing but a man. . . There 
he sat drawing on a pair of boots . . . that appeared to be 
made in the fashion of a former age. His remaining dress was 
full as much out of fashion.” Here is only a small sample of 
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tion of experimental chemistry, philosophy, and natural 
history, to agriculture, domestic economy, the arts, and 
manufactures.' 

Eaton resorted to the summer tour of study and travel as 
a means of broadening the scope of his modest educational 
operation and of publicizing its methods, by student par- 
ticipation and demonstration. There were two such ventures, 
in 1826 and again in 1830, the latter advertised ambitiously 
as a ‘Rensselaer School Flotilla,’ for students, teachers, and 
others, to start in New York City. Both of them included in 
their company Asa Fitch, who recorded his experiences ‘in 
two volumes of his Diary, which he kept for many years, 
beginning indeed in 1821, when he was only twelve years 
of age, and a student at Washington Academy, in Salem, 
New York, his birthplace.t This Diary, for 1826-27 and 
1830, presents, in the first place, the most comprehensive 
contemporary account of the new education in science, which 
inspired Asa Fitch, as one of Eaton’s disciples, to follow a 
scientific career, rather than the medical profession for which 
he was also prepared. (Fitch served for many years as New 
York’s first State Entomologist, compiling a series of reports 
on “The Noxious and Other Insects” of New York State, 
for which he won wide recognition, and ultimate inclusion 
in the Dictionary of American Biography.) His Diary is also 
the report of an alert and sensitive young man, who observed 
the natural scene, as well as the life and labor of the bustling 
and booming young communities of Western New York 
State during these expeditions. It offers at once a vivid por- 
trayal of canal travel at this early date, and an acute descrip- 
tion of scenic, scientific, and social observations and experi- 


+Asa Fitch’s manuscript Diary, in its numerous volumes, is in Yale Univer- 
sity Library, and I wish herewith to express my thanks to its officers for 
permission to use this document here, and especially to Dr. Howard B. 
Gotlieb, Librarian of Historical Manuscripts, for his courtesy and kindness 
in making it available to me. I thank also Dr. Charles Boewe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for bringing its whereabouts to my attention. 

The pertinent volumes of Fitch’s Diary are C, D, E, and 4, according to 
the numeration used, for 1826-27 and 1830, the years of his association with 
Amos Eaton and the Rensselaer School. Volume C relates especially to the 
Erie Canal tour of 1826, and unless otherwise indicated, references are to 
this volume, and direct quotations are from it. 
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Albany Academy and himself at the start of his notable 
scientific career, and George W. Clinton, son of DeWitt 
Clinton and a graduate of Hamilton College, whose brief 
Journal of this expedition, the only other account of it 
extant, was published in 1910 in the Publications of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, volume 14. With the addition 
of a crew of four, consisting of captain, pilot, cook, and 
driver, it was a crowded boat, and the single large cabin was 
used for all purposes. Professor Eaton slept in one corner, 
on a box which contained the beds in the daytime, the beds 
being boards placed at night across the aisles from benches 
to lockers. With the adaptability of youth, Fitch commented 
that “this manner of sleeping after we got a little used to it 
was as comfortable to us as the softest bed. I slept very com- 
fortably to-night in the cabin . . . with only a cushion under 
me and my camblet cloak over me.” Later, however, some 
decided “that it was almost impossible for all of the party to 
sleep there,” and several of them fitted up a kind of tent on 
the after-deck, under which they slept “in a manner, not the 
most uncomfortable.” Subsequently, many of them found 
it convenient at times to sleep on shore at taverns, alongside 
which the boat was laid up for the night. Frequently, too, 
they left the boat for excursions of exploration, walking 
across country to geological or scenic sites, and eventually 
rejoining their boat as it progressed at leisurely pace through 
locks and over aqueducts bridging creek or road in spectacu- 
lar fashion. 

The first such excursion was at the very beginning, when 
Fitch and a companion or two walked all the way to the 
Cohoes Falls, while the boat was making its way slowly 
through the nine locks from the Hudson to the Mohawk 
River level. This was his first visit to the famous sight at the 
eastern end of the canal, and Fitch was at once geologically 
precise and almost poetic in his description, particularly of 
“the rainbow, formed by the rays of the sun striking the 
rising spray.” They rejoined the boat for the night, and were 
informed of the quasi-military organization of the expedi- 
tion. Professor Eaton was the commander, Dr. James Eights 
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the young man’s considerable power of verbal description, 
which recurs in the diary and conveys a sense of immediacy 
and reality. His timidity soon vanished, as “I conversed with 
a freedom that I did not imagine I could with a Professor 
of Science.” Fitch was taken on a tour of inspection, heard a 
lecture or two, and was invited to join the scientific expedi- 
tion to Lake Erie in a few weeks. He left ‘enraptured with 
the school and with Prof. Eaton.” A month later he was back, 
and “in company with men of science and—some—of celeb- 
rity. I hardly knew how to act.”” Thus did Fitch pay tribute, 
in retrospect, even before his year’s study under Eaton was 
completed and he received the Rensselaer degree in the 
second graduating class of 1827, to an “improvement I think 
has been almost incredible . . . My genius, if I am not mis- 
taken, has been more matured than in all my previous life. 
I can take interest in reading and can understand poetry, 
can discover beauties in it, which had before lain hid from 
me.” 5 

Fitch returned to the Rensselaer School, to join the forth- 
coming expedition, April 25th, 1826. He was just in time 
to attend its first commencement exercises the following 
day, at which ten students received the degree of A.B. (R.S.), 
after delivering lectures on topics ranging from crystallog- 
graphy to the Analysis of Mineral Waters, the Constitution 
of the Atmosphere, Hydrodynamics, and Optics. Prepara- 
tions were being made for the tour; and, in the meantime, 
Asa Fitch studied geology “chiefly the location of the differ- 
ent rocks . . . on our route to L. Erie.” He also received a 
copy of Eaton’s Canal Survey, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Stephen Van Rensselaer that it “be presented in his 
name to each one of the students of the school.” ‘ 

By May 2nd, the LaFayette, on which the company was to 
live and work together for several weeks, was loaded with 
baggage and bedding, stove, cooking utensils, and crockery, 
and was ready to depart. There were twenty of them, in- 
cluding Professor Eaton, two of his sons, and former and 
present students. There were also several outsiders, among 
them Joseph Henry, recently appointed professor at the 
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near Utica, in “a hubbub of confusion ... , each one busy 
. .. Cleaning clothes, shoes etc., prepairing [sic] for church.” 
They walked to town and attended the Episcopal Church, 
and Fitch described the village as almost a city, “much 
larger, handsomer, and has more business done in it than 
I should have thought.” From Utica, Fitch, with some of his 
companions, walked to Whitesboro, which they agreed was 
“the most pleasant village of any we have yet visited,” with 
a wide main street planted with trees. Most deserving of 
comment was the effect of “a powerful revival of religion 
of late” in Whitesboro; forty new communicants had joined 
the church just that Sunday. Religious zeal moved Fitch to 
wish that his companions might be similarly converted, and 
abandon “their evil ways, . . . [and] the ungentlemanly 
habit of using profane language, many on the most trifling 
occasions, and in a shocking degree.” 7 

In the fashion of a versatile cicerone, Professor Eaton not 
only lectured on the alluvial formations near Oriskany, 
but also pointed out the Oriskany battle field, and detailed 
an account of the battle. At Rome, Fitch spent a short stay 
visiting the remains of Fort Stanwix; and, in the manner 
of the eternal tourist, he examined the site closely, and 
“searched for some relict, a piece of bone or of iron or brass 
to carry away, but in vain.’”” Near New Boston, the boat went 
up a narrow side cut from the main canal to Chittenango, 
where the traveling scholars visited a school with the sur- 
prising name of the ‘“‘Polytechny” (later known as the Yates 
Polytechnic Institute). Here they met Professors Ely and 
Alexander, were shown the principal rooms and the appara- 
tus, and were entertained at dinner. This school was estab- 
lished by Honorable John B. Yates, the principal land- 
owner in that area and “the Lottery Manager,” for the “in- 
struction of the laboring class.” The students were from 
seven years up in age, and the course of seven years included, 
besides Latin and Greek, Chemistry, Natural History, Sur- 
veying, Astronomy “among the several branches of 
science.” § 

At Syracuse, Fitch was greatly impressed with this “flour- 
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the purveyor, and an assistant was named daily by rotation, 
“to take notice of any ill-conduct on board, to stop the boat 
at any place to be examined, to oversee the making of beds 
etc.”’ Their schedule was to “arise at sunrise, breakfast at 8 
o'clock, dine at 2, and drink tea after the boat stops for the 
night.” They traveled leisurely, averaging twenty or twenty- 
two miles per day, occasionally stopping to examine geologi- 
cal formations and to collect specimens of rocks, plants, and, 
in Fitch’s case, to catch insects with his “‘bug-net,” indicative 
of his early interest in entomology. One night, after the 
boat had laid up, Fitch walked out along the bank, and 
noticed “the brilliant lamp of the glow worm for the first 
time that I know of during my life, that is, I had never seen 
the creeping larva before, and I at first thought it to be the 
fire fly . . . so common all over the country.” ® 

The first communities they saw or visited briefly at this 
stage received only passing notice, until they reached Little 
Falls, where canal and river were crowded together between 
the wooded hills, “together with an occasional view of the 
turnpike on which wagons were passing and repassing.” 
Here was a scene whose “beauty and sublimity . . . is so 
firmly imprinted on my mind that I shall not soon forget it.” 
Among the specially noteworthy features of this region, 
moreover, Fitch mentioned the old canal of the Western In- 
land Lock Navigation Company, the first around the Falls, 
with locks partly demolished, which already in 1826 wore 
“a melancholy appearance . . . and it was not difficult to 
imagine the batteaux men of the Mohawk again passing 
through them and singing ‘Faintly as tolls the evening 
chime,’ or some other song as they swung the oar or sat the 
pole.” Here also “circular holes were worn into the rocks, 
about the bigness of a well, probably by pebbles, washed 
around by the water;” and up the near-by West Canada 
Creek were “some of the handsomest petrifactions . . . in 
this part of the country.” All of this warranted a lecture on 
the spot, as it were, by Professor Eaton “on the rocks before 
us, the succession in which they appear . . . etc.” ® 

The first Sunday out, May 7th, found their boat moored 
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tening ear. . . .”” Fitch was indeed moved to a two-page out- 
burst of verse at the lock above Palmyra. 

On Sunday, May 14th, nearly two weeks out of Troy, the 
expedition arrived at Rochester, and the whole company 
slept on shore, in order to give the crew a chance to scrub 
the boat. There Eaton introduced them to Mr. Weed, the 
Thurlow Weed of later political note, whom Fitch described 
as a “fine, polite young man,” then editor and printer of a 
Rochester newspaper. Weed welcomed them to his reading- 
room, and in the afternoon escorted them to the Presby- 
terian Church, a small and plain wooden building, where 
“not the least attention was paid to beauty or elegance.” 
Rochester proper evoked a mixed response, as they rambled 
through most of the town. Some of the streets and buildings 
Fitch described as handsome, and he waxed eloquent about 
the beauty of the Episcopal church there. Eaton, however, 
was less complimentary. Like a prophet of doom, he called it 
“a mere mushroom, sprung up in a moment, and destined 
as soon to decay, and fall away to nothing.”” At the Genesee 
Falls, Eaton delivered his usual lectures on the various rock 
strata. As the boat resumed its westward course, Fitch whiled 
away the time reading a volume of Byron’s Don Juan which 
he had purchased in a Rochester bookstore. 

The conscientious record of specimens of rocks and plants 
collected from place to place continues. Fitch noted espec- 
ially “large fallows . . . burning,” as the settlers were fast 
clearing the land, and he predicted that “in a few years what 
is now covered with immense forests, will be yielding abund- 
ant crops of grain.’’ At Newport, only a few buildings were 
up as yet, and the gound was just laid out for the court 
house and jail. The settlements all had the same new look, 
and were hard to remember unless notes were taken all 
through the day. At Middleport, the buildings were chiefly 
of logs, and had “a grotesque and not altogether uninterest- 
ing appearance.” Nevertheless, Fitch concluded with a cer- 
tain owlish wisdom that “happiness might dwell here.” 

Some six miles east of Lockport, Professor Eaton and his 
companions were able to put scientific knowledge to prac- 
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ishing place ... A year ago there was scarcely a house in the 
place.” Now it was “laid out into streets, and has 3 hand- 
some churches. New buildings are putting up, in every part 
of it.” He visited the salt works and described the extensive 
operations, which evaporated water brought in logs from 
Salina, one and a half miles away. Here the expedition lost 
one of its members, Mr. Arms,’ who stayed behind to lec- 
ture on chemistry and botany. Seventeen-year old Asa Fitch 
was obviously an admirer of the older man, who was “‘rather 
too fond of the ladies, . . . and I have heard it affirmed that 
he often shaves twice in one day!” 

From Syracuse the expedition “plunged into the almost 
boundless swamp, of white cedar, pine, hemlock, etc., which 
are spread all over this part of the country.” They tied up 
for the night at Canton, and their evening recreation con- 
sisted in examining and pricing the contents of a watch 
maker’s shop opposite their landing. Here a spell of the 
ague and fever, coupled with the depressing effects of the 
swampy countryside, threw Fitch into a mood of homesick- 
ness, and left “my spirits uncommonly dejected.” Never- 
theless, he continued to record his observations of the chang- 
ing character of the rocks and soil, as well as the structural 
marvels of the canal. At Montezuma, the canal entered the 
Seneca River, where the towpath was built on 130 boats, 
which he noted were in rapid decay and would need early 
rebuilding. Here also began the western section of the canal, 
with mile boards posted all the way to “Buffaloe” [sic]. At 
Lyons they dropped two more of their company, who were 
to give lectures on botany and chemistry, and thus spread 
the message of science and the Eatonian system of education. 
At Palmyra the boat laid up for the night, and Fitch slept 
once more on shore, as a welcome change from the crowded 
cabin. With health regained, his mood became more cheer- 
ful, especially as they left the “immense swamps’ and en- 
countered ‘scenes which fill the bosom of the beholding 
traveler with delight,” in a “country agreeably diversified 
with forests and cleared land.” Spring was in full bloom, 
and the birds were singing ‘‘their melodious lays to the lis- 
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and names of many persons carved in the trees by those 
“anxious for immortality.”” Tired and sated with tourist 
sights, the group returned to Tonawanda Creek by wagon. 
In this stream they had the pleasant experience of abundant 
fishing, by having the fish literally jump into their boat, 
after the water was splashed around with a paddle. And so 
the day of sight-seeing ended with a sound night’s sleep well 
beyond the usual sunrise awakening. 

On the following days the expedition visited Buffalo, and 
Fitch “walked through most of the settled streets of the 
village, and then went to the court-house,” where Eaton lec- 
tured on “the origin, progress, and object of the Rensselaer 
School,” as he did whenever the opportunity presented it- 
self. On Sunday morning, Fitch attended the Presbyterian 
church, a small one-story edifice, which was, however, well- 
filled, and he witnessed the reception of several new com- 
municants, most of them “young in life.’ In the afternoon 
he went to the Episcopal church, which “has some beauty 
in its structure.” Afterwards, with an appetite for church 
apparently still unsatisfied, some of them walked out to the 
near-by Indian village, in the hope that there might be a 
meeting at the missionary house. The manner and dress of 
the Indians interested Fitch greatly, and he described them 
in detail. 

The exploratory zeal of the expedition found further 
outlet in an excursion to Black Rock and Eighteen Mile 
Creek, and here Fitch noted “the End of our Journey! After 
wandering 420 miles, in parts where I was utterly a stranger.” 
As he stood on the barren beach at Sturgeon Point, and 
gazed out toward “‘the distant blue shores of Canada 
like a cloud skirting the horizon,” his sentiments turned 
poetically homeward: 


“And oh! these weary feet 

Have many a mile to journey ere we meet.” 
Their scientific objective was, however, not neglected, and 
Eaton continued to lecture on the many unusual strata and 
petrifactions they were able to observe. Socially too they 
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tical use. Here they discovered a spring spurting in a basin, 
which emitted “carburetted Hydrogen or Coal Gas,” the 
kind which commonly arises from beds of cole [sic].” A 
lighted candle was applied to the bubbling gas and produced 
a red flame. They recommended that the place be named 
Gasport, and the proprietor promised to use this name for 
the settlement just developing here.’° Beyond Lockport they 
entered Tonawanda Creek, and the westward part of their 
canal trip was completed. On docking, they could hardly 
wait to start for Niagara Falls on foot, and their combined 
sight-seeing and scientific exploration of the western coun- 
try was to continue for a number of days, before they began 
their return trip. 

On the walk along the Niagara River they passed Grand 
Island and saw the site of ‘“‘Arrarat [sic], city of Refuge for 
Jews,” founded in 1825, by M. M. Noah, the New York 
City editor, on which Fitch commented that it is doubtful 
that it would ever be built. Later on, at Black Rock, he saw 
the only tangible evidence of it, preserved in the woodhouse 
of General Peter B. Porter's estate, in the form of a corner- 
stone carrying an inscription in Hebrew and English. An- 
other sight which attracted the ever curious Fitch was a 
force of 200 American soldiers on the way from Sackett’s 
Harbor to Green Bay, several of them with heavy weights 
chained to them and under guard for desertion and other 
crimes. He saw one of them being beaten brutally, for some 
infraction, and he was moved to remark on the miserable 
plight of the common soldier, but also on his inclination to 
“quarrelling, blackguarding and fighting, swearing oaths 
that I have never heard equalled. . . .” 

At the Falls proper, Fitch hurried above and below, and 
to all other points of vantage on the American and Canadian 
sides, to observe the sight in the fashion which has become 
customary for tourists ever since; and all were, of course, 
properly affected by “the grandeur of the scene.” Fitch com- 
pleted the tourist’s pilgrimage by paying two shillings (New 
York money) to cross over to Goat Island for a final view of 
the Falls. There, already at this early date, he saw the initials 
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Rafinesque displayed his versatile power of entertainment 
“by singing . . . French, Italian, and Scottish airs.” * 

As day followed day on the eastward progress of the boat, 
Fitch’s account became wearily matter-of-fact. Only an oc- 
casional scene, such as Green Lake near Manlius, in a tract 
known as “‘Satan’s Kingdom,” evoked poetic response: “How 
the pen of a Byron would describe it.” Fitch complained 
that Eaton preferred rocks to the beauty of nature, and he 
continued to lecture and collect specimens. Fitch’s recorded 
thoughts increasingly wandered homeward, and he eagerly 
welcomed the random meetings with people formerly from 
Salem. Near Frankfort he came upon a tavern belonging to 
Leonard Dean, recently from Salem, who was “engaged in 
business up to his chin,” farming, trading, as well as inn- 
keeping on the canal. As the day of home-coming approach- 
ed, Fitch noted that “the time passes on tardily, but he is 
happy. His are the joys of anticipation.” On arrival at 
Schenectady, he decided that he was unable to make a 
promised visit, since ‘I could not conveniently humanize my- 
self to suit me. I have but 1 clean shirt collar and the shirt 
I have now on I have worn nearly three weeks. I shall not 
make quite so splendid an appearance on my ride home, 
. . . but it is as it is and it cannot be helped.” 

There were fina) delays at the Nine Locks, and in crossing 
the Hudson River to the mooring place near the Rensselaer 
School, “‘which time was passed as impatiently as can be 
conceived.” At last, on Saturday, June tenth, the tour was 
completed, and the company unloaded, and said their fare- 
wells: “Adieu! LaFayette! farewell captain! Lord, Doctor, 
and Sambo!” Professors Rafinesque and Eaton gave Fitch 
their last words of advice, “to study Botany and Flint’s Sur- 
veying until the school begins.” Even the necessity of bor- 
rowing $4.50 for his return home evoked from Fitch an 
enthusiastic: “Zep! What fun to borrow money! or, to be 
where you can borrow it.” There was even delay and diffi- 
culty in arranging a ride to Salem by “hackney coach. Now 
Hurra, for Salem.” It went only as far as the White Meeting 
house, and Fitch had to do the rest on foot: ‘““The road seem- 
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were fortunate to enjoy the opportunity of dining with Gen- 
eral Peter B. Porter, former congressman and later Secre- 
tary of War, on his extensive estate at Black Rock. After an 
excellent meal, which included “wine, beer, and various 
other Liquors, . . . and a great number of choice dishes,” 
the group was taken on an escorted tour of near-by Fort 
Erie by Major Donald Fraser, who had fought notably dur- 
ing the War of 1812 on this frontier. Here too, Professor 
Eaton delivered his lecture “on the course of instruction 
pursued at the Rensselaer School’; and, indeed, his two sons 
stayed behind to lecture on chemistry, botany, and geology. 
General Porter also presented Eaton with some choice min- 
erals for the school collection."! 

' On May 25th, some three weeks out of Troy, the Eaton 
expedition, laden with their geological and botanical speci- 
mens, finally “started . . . for the east,” eager to speed the 
return trip at a rate of 30 miles daily, passing town after 
town without halting. The advancing season was reflected 
in the trees with their “deeper green color. Grain is already 
heading out. An abundant harvest is promised to reward the 
labors of the husbandman.” At Rochester the boat was tied 
up close to the theatre, where “the tragedy of Douglas was 
performing, and that most horribly too.’’ Here too occurred 
a most unusual event. As they were making beds preparatory 
to starting, a stranger inquired for Professor Eaton. He 
proved to be the famous Professor Rafinesque, who was on 
his way from Transylvania College in Kentucky to Philadel- 
phia. He had heard about the expedition at Niagara and 
had finally caught up with it. Rafinesque was invited to 
join them for the remainder of the journey, perhaps the first 
“hitchhiker” of note in Erie Canal history. He was an agree- 
able and entertaining companion, and Fitch was both 
amused and intrigued by his eccentricities as well as by the 
vast variety of his knowledge which he paraded readily on 
their collecting excursions. Fitch took advantage of Rafines- 
que’s presence ‘‘to pay some attention to conchology, or at 
least to collect all the shells I met with, and have him . 
label them for me.” During a heavy rainstorm, Professor 
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the Diary is less complete, but in other respects presents a more circumstantial 
account of the observations of one who was now older (all of 21) and a 
more experienced traveller. Particularly noteworthy are his detailed descrip- 
tions of several schools which he visited en route, among them Union College 
at Schenectady, the High School at Utica, (where Fitch remained to teach 
for three weeks, thereby adding fifteen dollars to his funds) and the “Oneida 
Institute, or Working School” at Whitesboro. All of this points up Fitch's 
concern with scientific education at this early date, as well as the considerable 
educational activity and experimentation in central New York during this 
period. 

€ Ibid., p. 25. 

7 Ibid., pp. 28 ff. An extremely religious youth in a religious age, Fitch made 
church-going, regardless of denomination, a major interest and subject of 
observation in his travels. The most compiete record of a Sunday spent in 
church appears in his Diary for July 25, 1830, also at Utica: “Attend church 
all day at the Dutch Reform.” The day’s services included an eloquent appeal 
by Mr. Beecher, agent of the American Sunday School Union, for the estab- 
lishment of “Sunday Schools throughout the Valley of the Mississippi,” which 
moved Fitch to tears and to resolution to help the cause, since he was him- 
self en route there. In the intermission between services, he attended the 
Bible Class at the First Presbyterian church, “and profited also.” (Diary 4, 

- 143f. 
si” Ibid. pp. 35 f. In the tour of 1830, Fitch visited and described an equally 
interesting school, the “Oneida Institute, or Laboring School,” at Whitesboro, 
at which some 150 scholars paid five and a half dollars per quarter for 
tuition, and worked three and a half hours daily, mostly at gardening, for 
their board (Diary vol. 4, pp. 139 f.) In after years, Fitch retained his interest, 
acquired under Amos Eaton’s influence, in education, particularly in the role 
of science. Thus, in 1842, he presented a “Report on introducing the study 
of Natural History into Common Schools” to the Teachers’ Convention at 
North Granville, New York. In it he predicted that “the day cannot be dis- 
tant ... when its elements [Natural History] will be taught in our common 
district schools. . . .” 

9 Stilman E. Arms, who was in the first graduating class at the Rensselaer 
School, in 1826, and who later became a physician, in New Jersey, and a 
pioneer figure in the practice of surgical and mechanical dentistry. 

10 Fitch’s Diary, vol. C, p. 62. On the return trip, a few days later, the 
expedition found that their advice had been taken, and that signs announ- 
cing Gasport were up at this half-begun village (page 106). 

11 Ibid., pp. 87 ff. 

12 Jbid., pp. 104, 112 ff., 116 ff., 127. Rafinesque termed this “Scientific 
tour on the Canal” with Eaton and his pupils “one of the most agreeable 
journeys I ever performed.” (Rafinesque, “A Life of Travels” in Chronica 
Botanica, volume 8, number 2 (Spring 1944), page 328.) For the unusual 
character and wide range of activities of Rafinesque, “the most controversial 
figure in the history of natural science in America,” see “The Manuscripts 
of C. S. Rafinesque,” by Charles Boewe, who is writing his biography, in 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 102, No. 6, December, 
1958. There is a Rafinesque Mountain outside of Troy, as a testimonial to 
his association with Amos Eaton. 

13 Fitch’s year at the Rensselaer School, 1826-1827, is recorded in Volumes 
D and E of his Diary (at Yale); those volumes comprise a circumstantial 
and revealing account,of student and school life in early nineteenth century 
America. 
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ed short, and long at the same time.” 

At last Fitch was home “amusing myself very agreeably, 
in reflecting upon our journey . . . I was gone only seven 
weeks and yet how much I have seen! How far I have been! 
What new ideas I have received! and how greatly my mind 
has been improved!” In a carefully itemized account, Fitch 
recorded his expenses on the trip, totaling $48.50, chief of 
which were “boat expenses” amounting to $33.33. These 
expenses included such miscellaneous items as pea-nuts, 6 
cents; puppet show, one shilling (13 cents), several mineral 
boxes; pipe and tobacco, an occasional ‘‘beer, I shilling (13 
cents); 1 pint whiskey, 4 shillings; lemonade, 1 shilling; 
paints, brushes, and paper; and “Don Juan, 6 shillings.” 

Barely a month later, in July, 1826, Fitch left Salem, N. 
Y., once more for Troy, to begin a year of more systematic 
study at the Rensselaer School, which was to be the theme 
of additional volumes of his Diary.’* In June, 1827, he re- 
ceived a Rensselaer degree as a member of its second graduat- 
ing class; and although he subsequently acquired medical 
training as well, Fitch became one of the small band of 
Amos Eaton’s disciples who were to spread and practice his 
doctrines and methods of scientific investigation and appli- 

cation. 


1P. C. Ricketts, History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Thitd Edition. 
New York, 1934); Ethel M. McAllister, Amos Eaton, Scientist and Educator 
(Philadelphia, 1941). 

2 Fitch’s Diary, vol. E, pp. 20f.; D. L. Collins, “The Bug Catcher of 
Salem” (New York State Museum Bulletin, March 1954), commemorating 
the centennial of Fitch’s appointment as State Entomologist in 1854. 

2 Ibid, E, pp. 25ff. Many years later, long after some of the immediate 
frictions between the youthful and rather ebullient Fitch and the ailing, 
crochety Amos Eaton, recorded in the Diary, had been forgotten, Fitch paid 
tribute to his master. Speaking to an alumni gathering in 1871, he described 
his year at Rensselaer “as the most profitable year I ever lived... 
Many subjects were taught us only sufficiently to enable us to go on and 
perfect ourselves in any one or more branches we desired.” (vol. 13, June 
28, 1871). 

4Fitch’s Diary, vol. C, pp. 1, ff. Subsequent quotations throughout this 
article are from this volume C of Fitch’s manuscript Diary at Yale. 

5 Ibid., pp. 9 ff., 19. In the summer tour of 1830, recorded in volume 4 
of the Diary, Fitch accompanied the expedition only as far as Utica. Now a 
graduate of the Rensselaer School and the third generation of his family 
to become a physician, Fitch was actually on the way to Illinois to settle, and 
accepted Eaton’s invitation to save some of the expense of migration by 
serving as an assistant professor, but without compensation. This volume of 
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tal issues had been positively resolved by 1865. Slavery was 
no longer to be permitted in the United States, either north 
or south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. The casus belli of state 
sovereignty and secession were relegated to limbo for the 
moment, and guardianship of the rights of freedmen was 
to be assumed by the Federal Government. But peace is 
seldom made by Presidential proclamation or Congressional 
edicts, and the problems of reconstruction were to submerge 
the significance of these gains in an imbroglio of vengeance 
and vindictiveness which vitiated the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln and the instincts of enlightened citizens. 


Among the spokesmen for enlightenment in regard to the 
problems of peace and reconstruction was Horace Greeley, 
editor of the New York Daily Tribune. In the closing 
months of the war, his vitriolic and restless pen began an 
intensive campaign seeking to guide Northern thinking 
toward a generous and beneficent peace which would insure 
the permanency of the Federal Union and reunite the 
American people. On February 23, 1865, Greeley wrote: 
“The Nation needs peace, not vengeance; it demands a 
return to heartfelt loyalty, not useless slaughter.” Until the 
final surrender Greeley exhorted for peace, in the editorial 
columns of the Tribune, and the problems of what it would 
bring agitated his mind. During 1865, and on into the more 
fateful years of “radical reconstruction,” the colorful jour- 
nalist was to write incessantly in a bold endeavor to mold 
Northern public opinion. 

There were those in the North who were determined to 
save the Union, and their behavior was keyed accordingly. 
But others were possessed with a bitter obsession to crush 
the South, and only with malice toward some could this vin- 
dictive minority be satisfied. The evil results of the struggle 
between these groups darkened the pages of history long 
after the exploits of Sherman’s ‘“‘bummers” were a dimming 
memory. 

Horace Greeley’s primary concern had been abolition, 
and this accomplished, he was ready to tackle the remaining 
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ROBERT KIRKWOOD * 


s 1865 dawned, few could grasp the significance that 
Ave would have in the broader history of the United 

States. Momentous events were soon to climax the 
military chapter, only to continue a political episode of 
far greater magnitude in the story of the struggle between 
nationalism and provincialism, between freedom and op- 
pression,—in short, between North and South. War is not 
inexpensive, and the physical cost is reckoned in lives and 
dollars and matériel. But the cost is infinitely greater in in- 
tangibles—human suffering, heartbreak, and broken spirits. 
These as much and sometimes more than material factors 
hasten the appearance of the symbolic white flag. They are 
not to be discounted in the deliberations which prompted 
Lee to surrender at Appomattox. 

If April 9, 1865, marked the formal cessation of armed 
conflict, it did not mark the end of hostility, and the hatreds 
which war inevitably foments were intensified by the humii- 
iation of defeat. The road to reunion was to be strewn with 
hazardous perils and long detours which would hinder prog- 
ress and try the patience of a weary nation. 

“What will you do with your Poland after you shall have 
subjugated it?’ a Briton had asked of a Unionist as the first 
Northern armies invaded Virginia.1 A pithier question 
could hardly have been asked, and the answer was no clearer 
at the end of the war than it had been at the beginning. Per- 
haps to call the North a Union was misleading, for there 
was little to suggest unanimity. How best to reintegrate the 
South into the fabric of the nation divided opinion as widely 
as had slavery in pre-war days. To be sure, three fundamen- 





* Dr. Kirkwood, who received his Ph. D. from the University of Roches- 
ter, was formerly Associate Professor of Liberal Studies at Clarkson College 
of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Since February first of this year he has been 
Dean of the College, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. 
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Obviously, Greeley conceived of the Rebellion as a house- 
hold squabble; the differences now settled, the family could 
continue living as before in the same abode, working out 
their common problems and striving for mutual goals. How 
far from the truth this simplification strayed is evident to 
even the most casual reader of history. 

Greeley was hopeful that reconstruction would be direct- 
ed by the President, and he advised such a course early in 
the year.* The allusion to a planned reconstruction con- 
trolled by Congress evinces his disapproval of any such 
scheme. Of course it was expected that Lincoln would re- 
main in office to fulfill his promise of a magnanimous peace, 
“with malice toward none, with charity for all.” But fate 
intervened, and on the 14th of April, Abe Lincoln lay dead. 
The assassin’s pistol, which so often has altered the course 
of history, again had perpetrated its terrible mischief. Still, 
the accession of a new President did not alter Greeley’s 
attitude, and he continued to advocate Presidential control 
of the reconstruction program. 

Horace Greeley was never reluctant to offer advice, and 
Andrew Johnson had hardly been inaugurated when the 
following editorial appeared on April 24th: 


The task of reconstruction is at best grave and diffi- 
cult. It will tax the loftiest statesmanship. To resettle 
Society in the South on the basis of Freedom for all is 
an arduous undertaking. The difficulty ever present 
to the mind of a practical man—which we take Andrew 
Johnson eminently to be—is, How to reconcile the fun- 
damental democratic rule of government by a majority 
vote with the necessity of taking care that the loyal 
people of the ex-Rebel States shall not be put under 
the foot of the disloyal. To the solution of this prob- 
lem, the new President and his counsellors must 
promptly and intently address themselves, it being 
essential that their conclusion should be, first, right; 
next, as promptly announced as may be. 


Perhaps Greeley captured the essence of the whole recon- 
struction problem in the single sentence, “To resettle So- 
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problems in a calmer atmosphere. Preservation of the Union, 
not the crushing of the South, was his fondest dream, and 
the tenor of his editorials throughout the year 1865 con- 
sistently reflected his frame of mind. 

Toward the, end of March, as Grant prepared for Rich- 
mond, Greeley urged that the language of war be soon for- 
gotten and that the epithets of hate and enmity be replaced 
by proffers of friendship and conciliation. Wrote Greeley in 
the Tribune of March 25, 1865: 


For our part, we are all ready to forget whatever it 
is impolitic and unbecoming to remember, and to for- 
give whatever crimes it is safe for the State to pardon 
or overlook. This we believe to be the almost universal 
sentiment of the North, and one from which the happi- 
est influences and results will follow. 


There is little here to suggest vengeance or vindictiveness, 
and these words preview nicely the tone of his general policy. 

Two days after Appomattox, a stirring editorial discussed 
“Reconstruction,” and it was with hope and optimism that 
Greeley at last turned full attention in this direction as he 
wrote on April 11th: 


. . . to recognize the humanity and vindicate the per- 
sonal rights of all the Southern people was to over- 
throw the Rebellion and restore the Union. And this 
is the essence of “reconstruction.” 

Hence we deprecated the adoption by Congress of 
any elaborate or even definite project of State restora- 
tion: hence we confidently look for a speedy and 
thorough reestablishment of Peace and return to the 
ways of Industry and Thrift under the aegis of the 
Union. 

Union—PEAcE—LIBERTY—Wwith these inscribed on our 
banner, we shall move firmly, proudly on to the ful- 
fillment of our country’s magnificent destiny. May she 
henceforth be without exception a terror to oppressors 
and evil-doers and a beacon of hope and cheer to the 
enslaved and downtrodden throughout the habitable 
globe! 
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On the other hand, there was to be no display of blind phil- 
anthropy or foolish paternalism. Rather, Negroes were to 


be treated exactly like any other people. Wrote Greeley on 
May 25th: 


Clear away the wreck of slavery, dispel the lingering 
fear of a return to it, and we may soon break up our 
Freedmen’s Bureaus and all manner of coddling devices, 
and let Negroes take care of themselves. 


Directing his appeal to the educated groups of the South, 
Greeley urged them to assume leadership and reconstruct on 
the premise that slavery was dead. On May 27th, he wrote 
_this challenge: ““We urge the leading men of the South to 
dare to be right on this subject a little sooner than the mass 
of their neighbors.” 

Economic reconstruction was imperative to the welfare of 
the South and the future of the Union. As measures were 
adopted to rejuvenate economic life, Greeley noted each 
move with satisfaction and commended its inception. When 
restrictions upon trade and commerce were removed in cer- 
tain of the insurrectionary states, the editor lauded the step 
as “an important measure of reconstruction,’ and looked 
at it not only as a stimulus to Southern recovery but as an 
impetus to Northern industry as well.‘ 

Constant reiteration of similar points lent emphasis to 
the tenets of Greeley’s policy and clearly delineated his gen- 
eral ideas. Again and again he bespoke the cause of free 
labor, and his words were seductive: 


Give us but faith in Free Labor—earnest, lively, work- 
ing Faith—and we shall see the South growing more 
cotton, growing it more cheaply, yet making more 
money by it, than in the palmiest days of slavery.® 


Conjunctive with his faith in free. labor was Greeley’s an- 
tipathy for the Freedmen’s Bureau. The underlying theme 
of special protection for the Negro did not sit well with the 
rugged individualism of Horace Greeley. Anything that 
smacked of economic paternalism he rebuked, and he in- 
sisted that the Negro be allowed to make his own way. “We 
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ciety in the South on the basis of Freedom for all is an ardu- 
ous undertaking.” The basic revision of the entire social 
structure herein implied and the vastness of the inherent 
problems seemed almost overwhelming. Nor was the solu- 
tion to be facilitated by a sudden national unity. Discussing 
sectional divisions on April 27th, Greeley observed that it 
was “high time we dismissed that wretched coinage of false- 
hood and calumny, the malformed word ‘sectionalism.’ ” 
Unfortunately, the term was truer than ever, and the dichot- 
omy between North and South was scarcely healed by the 
advent of peace. 


Reconstruction of the Union was only one of two press- 
ing problems. The other, and perhaps more basic, was re- 
construction of the South. Aware of both, Greeley con- 
cerned himself more fully with the second, apparently con- 
vinced that the former would be unsuccessful, if not impos- 
sible, without the latter. So we find column after column 
of editorial copy devoted to Southern conditions throughout 
the months of 1865. 

Because of the nature of reconstruction, Greeley was able 
to emphasize two of the primary problems, economic reha- 
bilitation and revision of the political structure. These 
became the keynotes of his editorial policy, and he pursued 
them with tireless pen. 

The disruption of Southern economy inflicted by the war 
had devastating consequences. Agriculture had virtually 
disappeared, and famine stalked the countryside. Perceiving 
the danger, Greeley urged the seeding of every vacant field 
regardless of ownership, with the fruits thereof to be guar- 
anteed to the laborer by Congress or the President.’ In April 
he advised Negroes to go to work at any job for any wage 
until conditions improved. Later, on May 24th, he outlined 
a plan for a system of free labor on a wage basis in the South. 
Extinction of slavery required adoption of this fundamental 
change in the Southern economic pattern. How the impov- 
erished South was to finance the problem somehow escaped 
the editor’s attention, but this did not deter the suggestion. 
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calmness, and common sense” characterized the advocates 
of clemency in the eyes of Horace\Greeley.’® Of all the many 
problems to be solved, Negro suffrage, renunciation of se- 
cession, equal rights before the law, and guarantee of per- 
sonal liberty were selected by Greeley for editorial attention. 

Enfranchisement of the Negroes emerged as the most 
ominous barrier to political reconstruction, and Greeley de- 
voted unwavering attention to its publicity. Limitation of 
suffrage on the basis of color was utterly repugnant to Tri- 
bune policy, and often Greeley waxed eloquent as he har- 
angued against it. An editorial of June 13th was exemplary: 


O that it were possible to establish at once and for 
aye the Equal Rights of All Men before the Law, 
with the Right of Suffrage to everyone intellectually 
and morally qualified to exercise it so probably to con- 
serve and promote the general well being! With these 
principles established as the cornerstone of our political 
edifice, the waves of foreign hostility and domestic 
treason might harmlessly beat against it evermore. 


Not that he was for blanket enfranchisement of all the 
Negroes, however, for Greeley realized the disqualifications 
of large masses of former slaves. “But we stand ready to 
agree,” he wrote on June 15th, “that Intelligence, Useful- 
ness, and Moral Worth shall be indispensable to the exercise 
of the Right of Suffrage. Make the rule as rigid as you please, 
and we agree to it, provided that you require it inflexibly of 
all.” This was hardly an unreasonable attitude, for it merely 
placed the vote beyond the reach of ignorance. Yet we must 
read on to get the whole picture: 


Say that there shall be no voter who has not paid a 
tax—who cannot read with understanding—who is not 
a good citizen—and we respond, Amen! But if you make 
intelligence a requirement for Blacks only, and 
then shut them out of your Public Schools and in every 
way discourage their education—if you disfranchise 
those among them who have acquired more than aver- 
age intelligence—is not your proscription proved unjust 
and its pretext hypocritical? 
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must make the freedman a freeman, and thus end Slavery 
and the Spirit of Slavery’ was iterated and reiterated in the 
Tribune’s columns in later 1865.° No surer way to recovery 
could be found than full utilization of Negro as well as 
White labor performing the common task of rebuilding the 
South. Nor did Greeley neglect the plight of the poor Whites, 
a class whose destitution was little or no less severe than the 
Negroes. ““We must take the Negro in one hand and the poor 
Whites in the other and lead them out of darkness” he stated 
in terms more hopeful than certain.’ 

Occasionally Greeley suggested the wisdom of fostering 
emigration to the South. “As the surest reconstruction will 
be the repopulation of the South, so the best thing we can 
do is aid in that work of emigration.” Greeley’s famous ex- 
hortation to “Go West, young man” altered course to the 
South as he invited sturdy and enterprising youths to seek 
new prosperity by retilling the wasted acres of idle Southern 
soil.® 

Another of the economic problems hinged on the fate of 
the Rebel debt. Complete repudiation was a necessary con- 
dition for readmittance of seceded states, and Greeley was 
adamantly against any alternative. Neither the United States 
nor any states included in the late Confederacy were liable 
in any way, law or honor, for Confederate debts. ‘““The worst 
will have been done,” wrote Greeley on the ninth of Octo- 
ber, “if any of the states now graduating toward Congress 
are ever permitted to assume a fraction of the Rebel debt.” 
Undoubtedly there were broader aspects of economic re- 
construction in the South, but Greeley was apparently con- 
tent to play upon these details. 

To the political problems of an upended South, Greeley 
turned with deeper concern. The editorial discussions of 
political reconstruction far exceeded those of an economic 
nature, and were much more forceful in their general tone. 

A peace of retribution was undesirable to many in the 
North, and generosity and justice were urged as guiding 
principles in restoring tranquility to a troubled nation. Not 
“weakness nor puling sentimentality but signal foresight, 
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Implicit in recognition of legal rights was the guarantee of 
civil rights and the free pursuit of happiness. To these, 
Horace Greeley lent full editorial support. 

Although a lesser issue of political reconstruction, since 
Northern victory implied its achievement, Greeley referred 
intermittently to renunciation of secession and dual allegi- 
ance. The citizen must owe full allegiance to the Union, 
and the right of any state to remove from the Union was 
to be no longer recognized. Asserted Greeley, “Not till it is 
settled that no state can release a citizen from his obligation 
of loyalty to the Union, can we feel that there is any validi- 
ty or sense in swearing ex-Rebels back into citizens.” 1! This, 
after all, was fundamental to any program designed to cre- 
ate an indissoluble national union. 

Before we turn to a final appraisal of Horace Greeley and 
Reconstruction, let us examine briefly his comments on the 
actual process which was crystallizing in the South. During 
the months which followed the end of war, Tribune corre- 
spondents traversed the South, reporting events and telling 
the story of “‘reconstruction.”’ Virginia, Georgia, Louisiana, 
the Carolinas, Mississippi—from each of the Rebel States 
came accounts of what was taking place. Six months after 
the President threw open the doors of the Union to defeated 
Rebels and invited all to enter who were willing to become 
good citizens and obey the laws, Horace Greeley paused to 
take inventory. What did he find? Unsatisfactory governors; 
the Negro downtrodden; Mississippi refusing to permit 
Negro jurors or witnesses; South Carolina almost forcing 
Wade Hampton to be governor to spite President Johnson; 
a readiness by many to pay the Rebel debt; the Thirteenth 
Amendment agreed to only under compulsion. There was 
little to cheer the Northern heart, and Horace Greeley was 
hardly swept with enthusiasm as he commented on Novem- 
ber 15th: 


The first fruits of reconstruction promise a deplorable 
harvest, and the sooner we gather the tares, plow the 
ground again, and sow new seed, the better. 
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Here Greeley hit the very core of the problem, and the 
tragedy of it was that a century later the nation would still 
be striving to cope with its consequences. 

The substance of Greeley’s program soon appeared in 
slogan form, and on July 10, 1865, the phrase ‘Universal 
Amnesty—Universal Suffrage” was introduced for the first 
time, and thereafter keynoted Tribune editorial policy. 
Oblivion for the past and enfranchisement and opportunity 
for the future were essential to the successful rebuilding of 
a prosperous and happy nation. The foundation of Gree- 
ley’s proposal for universal suffrage was firmly rooted in his 
belief that the Negroes were the only true Unionists in the 
South, and to prohibit their vote was to leave power in the 
hand of recalcitrant Rebels which would only endanger the 
strength of the Union. This consideration, together with his 
refusal to tolerate color as the basis for suffrage, made his 
attitude one of dogged intransigence. 

Still, Greeley was not radical in his views on the Negro. 
While he plugged the cause of political equality, he was no 
zealous proponent of social equality. There was no need, 


as he saw it, to amalgamate the Negro with the White any 
more than the Christian with Jew or the Catholic with 
Protestant. Greeley advocated, on July 31st: 


. the largest liberty in all matters of social inter- 
course, so that if Whites and Blacks choose to live on 
terms of social intimacy, they may; if not, not. 


He could hardly have been more sober or temperate in his 
approach to so delicate an issue. 

Legal rights of the emancipated Negroes occupied a fair 
proportion of Greeley’s columns, and the loquacity of his 
demands for universal suffrage carried over to his appeals 
for equal justice. With a penchant for capturing his thesis 
in a phrase, Greeley’s facile pen on November 30th, brought 
forth these words: 


One Constitution and one law for all—that is the true 
theory of a Republican government, and the necessary 
condition of a safe and permanent reconstruction. 
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COMMEMORATING NEW YORK’S YEAR 
OF HISTORY, 1959 


An incomplete listing of forthcoming historical observances 
and pageants throughout the State, as contributed by various 
societies, organizations, the New York State Department and 
by Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian. 


A Champlain Festival Exhibition, designed to show the 
power of democracy and progress, is being shown, through 
October, at the Headquarters of the Champlain Festival 
Committee, the Hancock House, on Moses Circle in Ticon- 
deroga. The exhibit is sponsored by the Champlain Festival 
Committee, John H. G. Pell, Chairman, and by the New 
York-Vermont Inter-State Commission, Honorable Grant 
Johnson, Chairman; it was arranged by Miss Eleanor Mur- 
ray, Chairman of the Festival’s Champlain Exhibition Com- 
mittee. The displays illustrate historical development from 
the earliest times to the present, in such fields as education, 
transportation, communication, power, industry, agriculture, 
fine arts, homemaking, and recreation. Included are manu- 
scripts, maps, books and pictures, relating to the Champlain 
region, from the New York State Library. 

In connection with the State’s Year of History, the Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences, at 657 East Avenue in 
Rochester, is featuring an exhibit telling the story of 
“Rochester 125 Years Ago” through models, dioramas and 
objects. 

At Cassadaga, Chautauqua County, on July 2nd, there 
will be a pageant, depicting the local history of the area, 
written by Miss Stonehouse. 

Newburgh is holding its 250th Anniversary Celebration 
July 2nd-12th, with a full and varied program including an 
anniversary ball, religious services, exhibitions, a tour of 
area landmarks, meetings and dinners, fireworks, and six 
evening performances of ‘““The Story of Newburgh Bay.” 
The hospitality center is at 62 Grand Street, Newburgh. 

The Montgomery Sesquicentennial pageant, written by 
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As 1865 passed into history, there was little to provoke re- 
joicing in the state of the Union. The prospect, likewise, 
was far from reassuring. 


As we review the year, we find a general pattern clearly 
defined in Greeley’s attitude toward reconstruction. With 
the wisdom of hindsight it is easy to say that in many respects 
the Tribune editor was right. His basic philosophy has gen- 
erally been that of enlightened citizens, and much of it re- 
tains strong validity even for today. There is little doubt 
that the piecemeal solution of reconstruction problems 
handicapped the South’s recovery and perpetuated rather 
than cured her ills. One must bear in mind that the diseases 
of Southern economics and politics were not suddenly con- 
tracted in 1861, and Civil War was hardly a revitalizing 
tonic. Horace Greeley’s editorials asked nothing drastic in 
the months immediately following Lee’s surrender. He did 
advocate justice and magnanimity, and for these no man is 
to be condemned. If accused of undue optimism and roseate 
visions, it must be remembered that he wrote as a propagan- 
dist and not as a historian. His was the cause of “Universal 
Amnesty—Universal Suffrage,” and he served it loyally and 
tirelessly. 


1 New York Daily Tribune, April 28, 1865. 

2 Ibid., February 23, 1865. 

3 Ibid., May 4, 1865. 

4 Ibid., May 11, 1865. 

5 Ibid., August 29, 1865. 

6 Phrase appears verbatim in the New York Daily Tribune of August 25, 
1865. 

7 New York Daily Tribune, October 5, 1865. 

8 Ibid., August 30, 1865. 

9 Ibid., December 25, 1865. 

10 Jbid., May 8, 1865. 

11 Jbid., August 10, 1865. 
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are to be open from eleven in the morning until five in the 
afternoon. 


Mechanicville is holding a centennial celebration, July 
12th-18th. 

On Saturday, July 18th, Shelter Island will present an 
outdoor pageant, and an historical musical pageant written 
by Mrs. John Lamont. Mr. Andrew Fiske, a descendant of 
Nathaniel Sylvester, is chairman of the celebration commit- 
tee composed of citizens of the Town. On Sunday, July 
19th, there will be a gathering of Friends at the Sylvester 
Manor Burying Ground to commemorate shelter extended 
to Quakers by Nathaniel and Grissell Sylvester at the manor. 

Whitehall, “Birthplace of the United States Navy,” is 
commemorating the bicentennial of its founding in 1759 
by Philip Skene, with a busy program of events scheduled 
from Saturday, July 18th, through Saturday, July 25th. On 
the 18th, Hudson-Champlain Festival Navy Day, the parade 
of service units, and dedication of the Skenesborough Naval 
Museum. A musical show, ““The Champlain Story” by Ber- 
trand Fafard and Albert Barber on the 20th and on the 
24th; an historical drama about the family of Philip Skene 
and the legend of Death Rock on the 23rd. Tuesday is to 
be American Legion Youth Day; Wednesday, Old Home 
Day; and on Saturday, the 25th, will be held official cere- 
monies of Whitehall’s Bicentennial. 

The Old Fort Niagara Bicentennial is being celebrated 
July 23 to 26, with a variety of parades and civic events. An 
outdoor pageant, about the surrender of the Fort to British 
forces, 200 years ago, will be held on the evenings of July 
23, 24, 25, and 26 at the Fort in Youngstown. Details of the 
celebration may be obtained from Mr. Jerauld E. Wenger, 
Sr., administrative director of the Old Fort Niagara Bicen- 
tennial Celebration, Inc., County Building, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., or from Miss Marjorie F. Williams, City Historian of 
Niagara Falls. 

On July 25th, the Village of Dolgeville is celebrating 
“Nat Foster Day,’ named in honor of a famous local hunter 
and trapper. Emory Tooly is chairman and Eleanor W. 
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Miss Margaret Park and by Mrs. Emma K. Locke, Historian 
of the Village, representing historical events in Montgomery 
Village, 1722-1959, will be given in Memorial Park, Mont- 
gomery, on July second and third. The sponsoring commit- 
tee is made up of representatives from a number of organ- 
izations in the community. The Montgomery Sesquicenten- 
nial Float Parade will start at six-thirty on Friday evening, 
July third. 

The Samuel de Champlain Canoecade is scheduled to 
leave St. Jean, Quebec, on July 3rd, with “Champlain” and 
sixty Indians in birch bark canoes, and after stopping at 
various places, is to reach the Fort Ticonderoga headland 
for a re-enactment of Champlain in battle with the Iroquois 
on July 26th. Details concerning the Canoecade and its 
schedule, and of other events during the summer in the 
Champlain valley, in New York State and in Vermont, may 
be obtained from the Champlain Anniversary Headquarters 
at Ticonderoga. 

On July 4th, Auburn will celebrate Alaska statehood, and 
commemorate the initiative of Secretary of State William 
H. Seward in the purchase of Alaska. The new 49-star flag 
of the United States will be carried in a parade to the Seward 
Mansion and raised with ceremony. Other observances are 
planned for the afternoon and evening, in Emerson Park 
and on Owasco Lake. 

A play about the jury trial of Dr. Abram Allen will be 
given twice on July 4th, in the Court House at Salem, N. 
Y., sponsored by the Salem Historical Association, American 
Legion Post No. 812, and other local organizations. 

The annual historical pageant of the Cornwall Independ- 
ence Day Committee is being held again this year at Lyndon 
Farms, Cornwall-on-Hudson, on the Fourth. 

July 8th is to be Battle Hill Day at Fort Ann, the 182nd 
anniversary of the Battle of Fort Anne, and Governor Wes- 
ley Powell of New Hampshire will dedicate the reconstruct- 
ed fort. 

July 11th will be Old Stone House Day at Hurley, on 
Route 209, three miles from Kingston. The old residences 
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hold a 125th Anniversary service on Sunday, August 9th. 

On August 14th, in Thomas J. Cook’s Grove, Ticondero- 
ga, the Indian Pageant, of Iroquoian life and history, pro- 
duced by the Council of the Society for the Preservation of 
Indian Lore. 

Centennial parade in Fishkill, August 15th. 

At Clayton, August 16th, the Battle of Bartlett Point will 
be commemorated with Indian festival, and ceremonies. 

The Saratoga Historical Society and the Katrina Trask 
Garden Club and Civic League are cooperating in present- 
ing an historical pageant, written by Mrs. Walter A. Britten, 
on August 20th, in Congress Park, Saratoga Springs, in 
commemoration of anniversaries of Yaddo, the Red Springs 
and Saratoga Spa. 

A local history pageant, written by John F. Van Cott, will 
be given by local groups in Unadilla, August 22nd and 
23rd. 

The historical drama “Hiawatha” written by Robert E. 
Moody, telling of Hiawatha’s re-unification of the Senecas, 
will be given by members of the Nundawaga Society for 
History and Folklore at Nundawaga Grove, two miles north 
of Naples, just off New York Route 245 between Middlesex 
and Naples, at three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, August 
22nd and on Sunday afternoon, August 23rd. 

The Schenectady (County) Commemorative Committee, 
Inc., Reverend William Gold, president, is planning a 
pageant depicting Transportation and Schenectady County, 
1809-1959, to be given on the campus of Union College, 
August 22nd through August 29th. 

August 25th-26th, historical pageant at Argyle. 

The 6th presentation of the historical pageant written 
by their secretary, Douglas Ayres, Jr., will be given by the 
Tryon County Muzzle Loaders. Inc., on September 12th 
and again on September 13th, at Fort Klock, on Route 5, 
one and a half miles east of St. Johnsville. 

September 12th, Bethlehem Township Parade at Delmar. 

The 250th anniversary of the arrival of the Palatines will 
be celebrated in Germantown on September 12th. 
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Franz is co-chairman. There will be a parade in the morn- 
ing, a muzzle-loaders’ shoot and a traveling circus show for 
children in the afternoon. Between eleven-thirty and two, 
an exhibit of local crafts by men and women in costume. 

A colonial pageant on the parade grounds, New York 
State Reservation, Crown Point, July 25th. 

Jedediah Peck memorial service at the Peck Cemetery on 
Route 80 east of Burlington, Otsego County, on Sunday 
afternoon, July 26th (weather permitting). 

150th Anniversary Celebration Week at Greenwich, July 
26th-August Ist. 

The Village and the Town of Waddington, St. Lawrence 
County, are observing anniversaries, with a varied program, 
July 30th-August 2nd. 

Elkanah Watson Day, at Watson Manor, Port Kent on 
July 31st. 

The Castile Historical Society is sponsoring an outdoor 
drama of the life of Mary Jemison, written by Dr. Charles 
Bartlett, in Castile Village Park on Saturday, the first of 
August. 

August first will be Old Stone House Day at New Paltz, 
when the old homes along Huguenot Street will be open, 
for a fee, from ten to five. There is to be a pageant, con- 
cerning the local signing of the Articles of Confederation, 
and folk dancing by children. 

On August 6th-8th, at Hill Cumorah, near Palmyra, at 
nine-thirty each evening, the 17th pageant portraying thir- 
teen scenes from the Book of Mormon, presented by the 
Eastern States Mission, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. 

The Green Sabres, the Old Saratoga Historical Society, 
and cooperating fraternal groups, garden clubs, schools, 
churches and other organizations in the townships of Sara- 
toga and Northumberland, are presenting a folk festival 
and pageant and parade, at Schuylerville, on August 8th 
and 9th, with the theme “Old Saratoga, A Chapter In His- 
tory.” 

The Old Stone Congregational Church, Willsboro, is to 
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This has been a very busy spring for all of us here at your 
headquarters in Cooperstown. Along with all the problems 
on the home front, we’ve been traveling. In April George 
Clay and Per Guldbeck went to Mystic Seaport, representing 
us at a meeting of officials of outdoor museums. Fred Rath, 
Thomas Wilkman, Per Guldbeck and I attended the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums in Pittsburgh. Mr. Guldbeck 
has been advising the Rome Historical Society on the new 
developments in their museum. Mr. Rath has just returned 
from speaking to the Canadian Museums Association in 
Montreal and last week I went to Williamsburg to join in 
the first sessions of the Seminar for Historical Administra- 
tors which Colonial Williamsburg and the National Trust 
are running this year. 

At the same time attendance has been greater than ever 
before at both museums and, indeed, our school attendance 
has reached proportions that are going to make it necessary 
for us, another year, to put much tighter controls on the 
number of classes we accept. The time has long since passed 
when we can accept as many schools as seek to visit us and, 
more and more, we are stressing the necessity of teachers 
doing a real job of preparation before we will schedule their 
groups. In the very near future we are going to turn away 
school groups that come to us without scheduling. We've 
been in business long enough now so that teachers through- 
out the State should know that they have to make appoint- 
ments if they are going to bring classes to our already over- 
crowded museums. 


New York State Folk Art 


One of our many contributions to New York’s “Year of 
History” is the show of New York State folk art which will 
be on the second floor of Fenimore House until September 
15th. This show comprises about sixty-five paintings and 
sculptures from the collections of the Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
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A Faith and Freedom Service will be conducted by the 
Reverend Dr. Cornelius Emmen in the First Church of Al- 
bany on Sunday, the 13th of September. 

There will be a history display in the First Reformed 
Church, Bethlehem Center, on September 17th, with Dutch 
music and a Dutch supper. 

Hudson will hold a Hudson-Champlain celebration parade 
on September 18th. 

On Saturday, September 19th, a Hudson-Champlain an- 
niversary parade in Albany, with floats illustrating events 
in the history of the Hudson and Champlain valleys. 

An Historical Exposition of the Town of Babylon, repre- 
senting the history of each area in the Township, on Octo- 
ber 10th, 11th, and 12th, at the Junior High School Gym- 
nasium, West Bablyon. Preparations for it are being made 
by the Year of History Town Committee, appointed by 
Supervisor Arthur Cromarty, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Warner Frevert, Lindenhurst Village Historian. 

The public schools of Yonkers, with Dr. Bernback as co- 
ordinator, are planning a pageant of the history of Yonkers, 
1609-1959, written by Mrs. Christine Rushby. It will be 
given on October 15th (or, weather not permitting then, 
on the 16th), and about 1500 school children will take part. 
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me tell you in advance something of what we foresee. 
We will be housed in the new dormitories of the College, 
which are happily equipped with comfortable and attrac- 
tive meeting rooms and dining rooms. Everything will be 
close together and easy to get around. We will be meeting 
jointly with a group of distinguished scholars whom we 
have invited to share this occasion with us, the Conference 
on Early American History, and we have developed a pro- 
gram which we believe will interest both local historians 
and scholars. The theme of the meeting will be Colonial His- 
tory in New York. 

On Tuesday afternoon, September Ist, we will have a ses- 
sion at’ which distinguished librarians will talk about the 
resources in the Colonial history of New York, as found in 
such places as the State Library in Albany, New York Pub- 
lic Library, the American Antiquarian Society, and others. 
After dinner that evening our good friend, Dr. Harold Dean 
Cater, the Director of Sleepy Hollow Restorations, will talk 
about the wonderful addition that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has made to an understanding of Colonial history at 
Van Cortlandt Manor. Parenthetically, it was my privilege 
to attend the opening of that restoration and I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the quality of the research and the 
understanding of the interpretation. Dr. Cater is a fine 
speaker and will bring you up to date on this important 
new history museum of the Hudson Valley. 

On Wednesday morning, September 2nd, we shall have 
two simultaneous programs and you can take your choice. 
For those interested primarily in the scholarly aspects of 
history, we have one of the most distinguished Colonial 
historians of all time, Professor Lawrence H. Gipson, Re- 
search Professor of History Emeritus at Lehigh University. 
His topic that Wednesday morning will be “Colonies Ripe 
for Revolt—1763.” Following Professor Gipson’s paper there 
will be a general discussion of it by the scholars present. 
While Professor Gipson is speaking there will be a session 
for those who have the responsibility for local historical 
museums. Some months ago we were approached by Dr. 


~ 
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feller Folk Art Collection, Williamsburg, Virginia, and of 
Fenimore House. Many of the Rockefeller pieces are from 
the private collection of the late Mr. J. Stuart Halladay and 
the late Mr. Herrel G. Thomas, which Williamsburg bought 
last year. The show has great variety, ranging from land- 
scapes by Hidley and paintings by the Border Limner to 
sculpture and trade signs. It has been a pleasure to work 
with Mrs. Mary Black, Curator of the Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
feller Folk Art Collection, in developing this exhibit which 
is proving to be very popular. 

The Farmer's Year 


During the winter Per Guldbeck, George Campbell and 
the staff at The Farmers’ Museum developed a new exhibit, 
occupying the entire second floor of the east wing of the 
Main Building. This is called ‘““The Farmer’s Year” and with 
the use of carefully selected materials, warm colors, paint- 
ings, photographs and a remarkable variety of museum 
objects, they have created the story of what it was like to 
be on a farm on the frontier from the first thaws of March 
through the cold winds of February. I am very proud of this 
new interpretation of our material and our subject, and I 
think that each of you will share this pride with me when 
you see it. You will recall that we began two years ago with 
the reinterpretation of the first floor of the Main Building, 
which we continued last year through the Craft Hall. We 
now approach the point where, with another season, the 
entire Main Building will have been brought up to date 
with the museum techniques which have been developed 
in the fifteen years since The Farmers’ Museum was estab- 
lished. 

Local History Workshop 


I hope that each of you will mark down on your calendars 
right away the fact that our Local History Workshop will 
be held this year September 1, 2 and 3 at State University 
Teachers College in New Paltz, New York. You will some- 
time late in July or early August get a full program but let 
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sons selected from the Rochester area and three chosen for 
national distinction. Mr. Rath, who was honored for coun- 
try-wide achievement in the field of historic preservation, 
is well-known for his work as historian in charge of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Home at Hyde Park, at the time of 
its official opening as a national historic site in 1946, For 
the succeeding ten years he was founding Director of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation in the United 
States, and the man under whose leadership that organization 
rose to its present position of importance. 

Since coming to the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion three years ago, he has presented seminar courses and 
symposia for professionals in Historic-House Keeping, and 
indirectly encouraged historic preservation among amateurs 
by directing the Yorkers—a Statewide junior historical pro- 
gram. As a vice president of the American Association for 
State and Local History, he has aided historical and preser- 
vation societies throughout the United States. 

The Museum’s citation included this tribute: “In the 
words of one of his associates, Mr. Rath is one of the most 
thoughtful men in his field and developed a practical and 
communicable philosophy. Literally hundreds of communi- 
ties are doing a better job of historic preservation because 
he sat down with their leaders and helped them in think- 
ing out their problems clearly. . . . For his brilliant record 
in the field of historic preservation, which is a key factor in 
a broader and finer understanding of the meaning of history 
in daily living, Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences is 
pleased to name him a Fellow.” 

It must also be a matter of pride for all of us that our 
President, Dr. Henry Allen Moe has been elected President 
of the American Philosophical Society, the oldest learned 
Society in America, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1743. 

Louis C. JONEs 
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Frederick K. Reid, President of the Rome Historical Society, 
to discuss with him and his Committee their plans for a new 
historical museum in Rome on the site of old Fort Stanwix. 
Mr. Rath, Mr. Guldbeck and I went up to Rome and spent 
some time with them and Mr. Guldbeck has been cooperat- 
ing on their plans since. There will be panel of four, Dr. 
Reid, Mr. Gilbert Hagerty, Director of the Rome Historical 
Society, Mr. Guldbeck and myself, and we shall discuss the 
problems of translating a community attic of historicai me- 
mentos into a vital and dynamic museum geared to our time. 

After lunchon Wednesday we will go by bus on a tour of 
Huguenot Street in New Paltz, then go to the Senate House 
in Kingston, stopping at Old Hurley on the way back to 
New Paltz. 

I am not yet in a position to name our speaker for Wed- 
nesday night but this I can promise you, it will be a person of 
unusual distinction and ability. 

On Thursday morning we will have papers by authors 
of new books which will add light and distinction to 
Colonial studies in New York State: Mr. Lawrence F. 
Leder, our Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow, will talk about the 
contributions in his new life of Robert Livingston, and Mr. 
James T. Flexner will discuss the contributions which will 
be made by his forthcoming biography of Sir William 
Johnson, Mohawk Baronet. Mrs. Isabel Kelsay will describe 
her work on Joseph Brant on whose biography she is engaged. 
All in all, I think this will be an extremely stimulating two 
days and I hope that many of you will plan to be with us. 
Costs will be kept low, the place is convenient, less than a 
mile from the Thruway at the New Paltz Exit, and we have 
every reason to believe that we shall have an unusually suc- 
cessful “historical holiday.” 


Frederick L. Rath, Jr., Fellow of the Rochester Museum 


Frederick L. Rath, Jr., the Association’s Vice-Director, 
was made a 1959 Fellow of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences at a convocation held on May 22nd. 

Each year the Museum awards fellowships to three per- 
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Elections took less time than in other years, partly because 
some new and speedier procedures had been adopted and 
partly because the Yorker Ball at ~ vention Hall was get- 
ting under way. And what a Ball they had! Drab old Con- 
vention Hall had been decorated under the direction of two 
hard-working chapters, from Schuylerville and Galway. 
From the stage, transformed into a replica of Henry Hud- 
son’s “Half Moon,” came the insistent rhythms of Marshall 
Brown and his Newport Youth Band, a topnotch outfit of 
fellow teen-agers from the New York City area. Our Yorkers 
danced fast and they danced slow, they did the “Cha-Cha- 
Cha” and they did “The Bunny Hop,” and in between 
dances they talked and ate tons of food sold to them by the 
Saratoga Springs Yorkers. Before midnight they had had it 
and with their sponsors and chaperones, they headed back 
to their lodgings. 

While they were assembling the next morning, again at 
Convention Hall, the judges were looking over the exhibits 
they had put up the day before in The Casino. Old-timers 
called it the best collection of exhibits ever seen at a Yorker 
Convention, and the competition for prizes in both the 
junior and the senior divisions was keen. But by ten o'clock 
on that Saturday morning, The Casino was empty and Con- 
vention Hall was jammed. On the stage where the band had 
been the night before were the innumerable trophies to be 
handed out—Who’s Who, Chapter Achievement, Exhibits, 
and the new Governor’s Trophy. 

An hour and a half later not a single trophy remained, the 
new officers and Council members had been called to the 
platform and installed, retiring President Roger Cota (who 
had done a singularly good job throughout the year) had 
said his valedictory, and incoming President David Laney 
dismissed the audience with a reminder that next year he 
would see them all in Buffalo. Twenty minutes later Con- 
vention Hall was empty. 

In thus recounting the final event of the Yorker year, I 
want to remind our senior members and other readers that 
this is simply the culmination of some eight months of in- 
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FREDERICK L. RATH, JR. 


1958-1959 might well be called ““The Year of the Yorker 
Sponsors.” Certainly it was the year in which the Association 
made a renewed effort to acknowledge its debt to the loyal 
men and women who serve the junior historian movement 
so well. 

At the Yorker Convention in Saratoga Springs in May, 
the surprise announcement was made that a new die of the 
Yorker pin had been cast, marking years of service to York- 
ers, and was being awarded to fifty-four sponsors who have 
served from five to seventeen years. The names were read at 
that time to the hushed audience of over 2600 Yorkers, 
chaperones, and sponsors, ending in waves of violent ap- 
plause. It was a heart-warming thing to hear those teen-agers 
roar their approval. 

It was quite a meeting all ’round. Saratoga Springs had 
a hard time providing accommodations for all who wanted 
to come, busload after busload of them; but the kids accepted 
any inconveniences in excellent spirit. And again, the awe of 
those who were close to the proceedings was voiced. “I never 
seen kids act so good,” said the janitor at Convention Hall 
—and that about sums it up. 

The formal proceedings started with a meeting of the 
Yorker State Council, the 1958-59 members meeting with 
the 1959-60 members. They transacted their business ex- 
peditiously and then sat down to dinner. After dinner, they 
conducted and monitored the election of their new State- 
wide officers democratically. Their new President will be a 
dynamic young man from Buffalo, David Laney, who capi- 
talized on the fact that next year’s Convention will be in 
his home city. (He was also politician enough to point out 
that he was an honor student with high enough grades so 
that he could devote a large part of his time to Yorker in- 
terests!) 
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Mrs. Grace L. JoHnson—South New Berlin Central School 

Miss MiLprep Ross—Gardnertown School, Newburgh 

Mr. JosepH B. Satts—New Lebanon Central School, Leba- 

non Springs 

Miss GENEVIEVE MatTrEeson—Sherman Central School 

Mr. ANTHONY SLOsi:x—Oswego High School 

Mrs. Nora W. Vienna—Geneseo Central School 

Miss Frances L. Towns—Enp—Oneonta Junior High School 

Mrs. HELEN WETMorE—Camden Central School 

Mrs. Betrre S. Wricut—Farmingdale Junior High School 

Miss Marie Hinz—Washington Irving Junior High School, 

‘Tarrytown 

Miss BLANCHE M. ScorieLp—Chatham Central School 

Miss C. DorEEN Youncs—Henry B. Endicott Junior High 
School, Endicott 

Miss Marjorie ApAir—Roosevelt Junior High School 

Mrs. Georcia H. Goutp—Pine Valley Central School, South 
Dayton 

Mrs. Besste ApAMs—Clinton Central School 

Mrs. Extste VAN Liew—Moravia Central School 


5 YEARS 


Miss Mitprep ApAMS—Hammondsport Central School 
Mrs. HELEN G. Hansen—John C. Birdlebough School, 
Phoenix 

Miss Laura Firzpatrick—Dansville Central School 

Mr. Leon H. Lyons—East Junior High School, Binghamton 

Miss Mary McCuLtey—Batavia Junior-Senior High School 

Mrs. Jessica L. BRAMLEY—Jordan Central School 

Mrs. Heten McKissen—Virgil Central School, Cortland 

Miss ELIzABETH BRAMAN—Middleburgh Central School 

Miss MaupE DuNHAM—Royalton-Hartland Central School, 
Middleport 

Miss IsABEL How.Letr—Clinton Central School 

Mrs. JEANNE M. ScHWARz—Galway Central School 

Mr. J. OpELL Scorr—East Aurora High School 

Miss DoroTHEA E. BARTHOLOMEwW—Middleburgh Central 

School 
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tensive Yorker activity. It should be remembered that these 
teen-agers earned this trip to Saratoga Springs by being good 
Yorkers—i.e., good junior historians. The impressive record 
of their many accomplishments is once again the subject of 
a special ‘‘Awards and Reports Issue” of The Yorker (May- 
June). There you can discover for yourselves how, through- 
out the school year, they demonstrated their extracurricular 
interest in local, State aud national history; there you can 
find a listing of the hundreds of worthwhile history proj- 
ects they undertook in their own communities. 

To say that this was the most successful year in Yorker 
history in terms of numbers (7,091 members in 207 Yorker 
clubs throughout the State) is to tell only part of the story. 
It was successful because two hundred and fifty sponsors and 
co-sponsors gave their own time to make it so. More than 
fifty of them were interested enough to come to Cooperstown 
at their own expense last fall to talk about the program; all 
of them were in touch with our office throughout the year. 
It is they who channeled the unlimited energy and enthusi- 
asm of the teen-ager into history and kindled a flame, and 
it is they who deserve your plaudits. 

YORKER Sponsors ROLL OF HONOR 

15 YEARS 

Miss HELEN M. Coox-—Perry Central School 

Miss RACHEL DANpy—Lisbon Central School 

Miss EILEEN BRENNAN—Valley Stream North High School, 
Franklin Square 

Miss MARGARET J]. GorpoN—Delaware Academy, Delhi 

Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyrer—Valley Stream Memorial Junior 

High School 

Mrs. ELLEN C. OEHSER—Pine Valley Central School, South 

Dayton 


10 YEARS 


Miss Mary H. CupAuy—Schuylerville Central School 
Mrs. LuLu Mary Fincu—Franklin Central School 
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Selected by 
DOROTHY C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ALEXANDER, Edward P. “New Faith in the American Heri- 
tage.” Maryland Historical Magazine 54:1-14, March 
1959. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Dorothea. “Huntersland Country Store, 
1847.” Schoharie County Historical Review XXII: 7-11, 
Spring 1959. 

Based on manuscript day book kept in the Huntersland 
store of Vroman V. Bassley, June 1847-January 1848. 

BENNETT, David Vernooy. “The First American Mrs. Rose- 
crans.” To be continued. The New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record XC: 2-14, January 1959. 
Magdalena Dircks, in New York City in the 1650's. 

Birp, Harrison K., Jr. “Uniform Coat of a General Officer 
of The British Army, Time of the American Revolu- 
tion.” The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum 
X (no. 3), 237-239, (1959). Illustrated. 

Coat which traditionally belonged to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John Maunsell, while serving in New York City 
in 1781. 

Buss, Helen B. ‘Lansing Manor House” [built about 1800 
south of North Blenheim]. Schoharie County Histori- 
cal Review XXII: 19-20, Spring 1959. Illustrated. 

Botton, Harry E., compiler. “Otsego County, N. Y., In- 
scriptions.” The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register CXI11:52-54, January 1959. 
Inscriptions in Briar Hill Cemetery, Burlington, and 
in Spooners Corner Cemetery, Plainfield. 

Boyp, Joseph C. “Steam Locomotives: Dethroned by Die- 
sels.” The Chemung Historical Journal 4 (no. 3): 551- 
62, 566, March 1959. Illustrated. 

CaroTtHers, Neil. “Isaac Crocker: An Adventure in Genea- 
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Miss Miriam GLappinc—Laurel Street School, Rome 
Mrs. WANDA Gooprow—Holland Patent Central School 
Mr. Davin J. Gos_te—Saugerties High School 
Mr. Roy Hiprert—Lewiston-Porter Early Secondary School, 
Youngstown 
Mrs. Norma W. HiILLMAN—Alexander Central School 
Miss Laura M. WALpRoN—North Rose Central School 
Mrs. Louise Grecory—Islip High School 
Mrs. Marion MaAuzey—Shenendehowa Central School, El- 
nora 
Mrs. Doris M. Navin—Valley Stream South High School 
Mrs. ANNE M. YoutrsLER—Shenendehowa Central School, 
Elnora 
Mrs. GLapys S. BRowNn—Akron Central School 
Mr. ArtTHuR CassApA—Massena Central School 
Mr. THomas G. ELprep—Union Springs Central School 
Mr. Kart Ernstr—Middleburgh Central School 
Miss Epna M. JoHNston—Mineola Junior High School 
Mrs. PuyLuis Lunrevicz—Mohonasen Jr.-Sr. High School, 
Schenectady 


Mrs. ZORELDAH THOMASON—East Aurora High School 





ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


velt.” The University of Rochester Library Bulletin 
XIV: 21-27, Winter 1959. 

H1EsLIn, James J. ““T'wo New Yorkers in the Union Navy— 

Narrative Based on Letters of the Collins Brothers.” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII: 
160-201, April 1959. Illustrated. 
Based on letters, recently purchased by The New-York 
Historical Society, written by James and Joseph Collins 
to their parents in New York City, 1862-1863, and to 
other relatives and friends. 

Jounson, Arthur M. “Theodore Roosevelt and the Bureau 
of Corporations.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view ‘XLV: 571-90, March 1959. 

Laney, Charles W. ‘“Parishville—A North Country Experi- 
ment in Hothouse Settlement.” Second and Last In- 
stallment. The Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence 
County Historical Association 1V (no. 2): [1-6], April 
1959. 

MacCrackEn, Henry Noble. “André: A Case of Modern 
Folklore.” New York Folklore Quarterly XV: 58-65, 
Spring 1959. 

McKe vey, Blake. “Rochester's 125th Birthday.” Rochester 
History XXI (no. 2): 1-24, April 1959. 

NeFT, David. “Some Aspects of Rail Commuting: New 
York, London, and Paris.” The Geographical Review 
XLIX: 151-63, April 1959. 

PANTY, Doris. “Captain John La Vigne [1840-1931], Inter- 
national Mail Carrier between United States and 
Canada.” The Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence 
County Historical Association IV (no. 2): [10-13], April 
1959. 

PursELL, Carroll W., Jr. “E. I. du Pont, Don Pedro, and the 
Introduction of Merino Sheep Into the United States, 
1801: A Document.” Agricultural History 33: 86-88, 
April 1959. Illustrated. 

PutNaAM, Carleton. ‘““Theodore Roosevelt: The Early Pat- 
tern.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 
XLIII: 237-51, April 1959. Illustrated. 
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logy.”” Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin 24: 1-9, 
January 1959. 

Researches into the ancestry of Isaac Crocker (1781?- 
1856), father of Charles Crocker. (1822-1888) of Troy, 
N. Y. and of California. 

CLEAVELAND, Rev. John. Diary of Rev. John Cleaveland, 
Chaplain of Bagley’s 3rd Regiment of Massachusetts 
Provincials, June 14-October 25, 1758. The Bulletin of 
The Fort Ticonderoga Museum X (no. 3): 192-236 
(1959). Illustrated. 

CuinE, Helen Bushaw. ‘““The Bushaw Farmers’ Sheds in Can- 
ton.”” The Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence 
County Historical Association IV (no. 2): [7-8], April 
1959. 

DONNELLY, Charles F. “New York State In Stamps.” Museum 
Service, Bulletin of Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences 32: 50-51, April 1959. Illustrated. 

Evuis, David. ‘“ ‘Upstate Hicks’ versus ‘City Slickers.’”’ The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII: 202-219, 
April 1959. Illustrated. 

Friep, Martin B. “Mark Twain in Buffalo.” Niagara Fron- 
tier 5:89-109, Winter 1959. 

GarpDNER, Albert Ten Eyck. ‘Portrait of a Bronx Aristo- 
crat.” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin XVII: 
205-208, April 1959. 

Portrait of Mrs. Peter De Lancey (Elizabeth Colden) 
by Matthew Pratt (1734-1805). 

Gazer, Nathan. “The Immigrant Groups and American 
Culture.” The Yale Review XLVIII: 382-97, Spring 
1959. 

Gorpon, Douglas H., and May, George S. “The Michigan 

Land Rush in 1836.” Michigan History 43:1-42, March 
1959. 
Travel journal, 1836, of John Montgomery Gordon 
(1810-1884) from Baltimore to Michigan via New York 
City, West Point, Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
Geneseo, Batavia and Buffalo. 

Hayes, Catherine. “Walter Hubbell and Theodore Roose- 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


WHEELER, Robert G., and BuTLer, Joseph T. “Furnishing 
Madam Beekman’s Parlor at Philipsburg Manor, Up- 
per Mills.” Antiques LXXV: 375-77, April 1959. Illus- 
trated. 

Wi.L, Grinton I. “Public Libraries and the Hudson-Cham- 
plain Celebration.” The Bookmark 18:141-42, March 
1959. 

WI~.arp, Grace A. “Town of Bennington [N. Y.] Churches.” 
Historical Wyoming XII (no. 3): 65-73, April 1959. 
Illustrated. 

Churches in “Bennington Center, East Bennington, 
Cowlesville, Folsomdale. 





New York History 


Romic, EpGAR FRANKLIN. “ “The English and Low-Dutch 

School-master’ (New York: William Bradford, 1730).” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII: 
149-59, April 1959. Illustrated. 
About a rare Bradford imprint, by Francis Harrison, 
“valuable as the sole bilingual language-help in its 
field, known to have been printed in the American 
colonies.” 

RussELL, Francis. ‘Father to the Six Nations. Only Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson ... won and kept the confidence of the 
Iroquois.” American Heritage X (no. 3): 46-51, 81-85, 
April 1959. Illustrated. 

Scorr, Kenneth. “The Ducking of Anne Dougel” [of New 
Windsor, in January, 1752]. New York Folklore Quar- 
terly XV: 28-35, Spring 1959. 

SHERMAN, Constance D. “Up the Hudson Afoot and Afloat.” 
New York Folklore Quarterly XV: 65-69, Spring 1959. 
Jacques Gérard Milbert’s “Picturesque Itinerary” up 
the valley. 

Tomuinson, Lois. “John Hendy—Elmira’s First Farmer.” 
The Chemung Historical Journal 4 (no. 3): 568-77, 
March 1959. Illustrated. 

Toote, K. Ross. “Education and History.”” Museum News 
37:12-13, March 1959. 

The educational value of history museums. 

VaIL, R. W. G. “A Country House in Greenwich Village.” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII: 
220-35, April 1959. Illustrated. 

The Warren mansion, purchased in 1819 by Abraham 
Van Nest (1777-1864), formerly at present Bleecker and 
Charles Streets in New York City. 

WATLAND, George. “The Van Cortlandt Manor House at 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York.” Antiques LXXV: 378- 
81, April 1959. Illustrated. 

WHEELER, Joseph L., and WHEELER, Mabel A. ‘““The Mount 
Independence-Hubbardton 1776 Military Road.” Ver- . 
mont History new series XXVII (no. 2): 88-122, April 
1959. 
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HIsTORICAL RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Touchet, Francis Henry, IMprisonMENT For Desr In NEw 
York: A SociaL Srupy (Hunter College M.A. thesis 
1959) 

COUNTY 

Brunger, Eric, John Aiken and John Wilhelm, NiAGARA 
(Personal 1960) 

Fredericksen, Beatrice, DuTcHEss (Local 1959) 

Gallwey, Sydney H., Firsr Century OF NFGROES IN ToOMP- 
KINS County (DeWitt Historical Society 1959) 

Stelter, John M., Free Masonry 1n ONTARIO COUNTY 
(American Lodge of Research 1959) 

Winner, Mrs. Julia Hull, Wir anp Humor In NIAGARA 
County 100 Years Aco (Local Historian 1959) 


TOWN 


Alm, Mrs. J. S., LowvitLe (Local Historian 1959) 

Bowman, C. L., BROwNvVILLE (Local Historian 1959) 

DeVoe, Ethel, EARLY History OF THE TOWN OF MurRRAY 
(Local Historian) , 

Fredericksen, Beatrice, HypE Park (Local 1959) 

Husted, Mrs. Richard, PIONEER Days IN HILTON AND PARMA 
(Local 1959) 

Killian, Muriel B., CHENANGO (Local Historian) 

Lankes, Frank J., THE CHANGING SCENES OF WEsT SENECA 
(Local Historian 1959) 

Radzinsky, Charles, MIDDLETOWN Fire DEPARTMENT (Local 
1959) 

Smith, James L., LAND GRANTS AND PATENTS IN THE TOWN 
oF Erin (Erin Historical Society 1959) 

Tyler, Alberta V., OLp Homes or Cocnecron (Local His- 
torian 1959) 


VILLAGE 


Heatley, Rose, OLD TALES oF NortH HAvEN (Local 1959) 
Idzik, Daniel H., DEpEw (Local Historian 1960) 
Lockwood, Wolfert, IRvinGTON 

Nussbaum, Stanley, LAwrENcE (Local Historian 1960) 
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NEW YORK STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL LISTING—1958 


The Eighth Annual listing of State and Local Historical 
Research in Progress, 1958 in New York State was compiled 
from replies received from Local Historians, historical societies 
and librarians; from school teachers, college and university 
professors; and from other individuals doing research on some 
topic in New York State history. All replies received before May 
twenty-ninth, 1959, have been listed. 

Research subjects are listed in the following categories: State, 
County, Town, Village, City, Brooklyn, New York City; Region- 
al; Community; Politics and Government; Commerce and Indus- 
try; Travel and Transportation; Schools and Education; 
Churches and Religion; Biography; Military; Miscellaneous. 

Under the subject headings, the research is arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the name of the author. The ~ 
title or subject of the research is followed by the name of the 
organization sponsoring or publishing the research or the place 
where the completed research may be consulted. The date given 
is the expected date of completion. Information that has been 
listed in previous years is not included in the present survey. 

Persons who know of other research projects in New York 
State history should forward complete details to this office. Forms 
for the purpose will be sent if perm Additional information 
about any of these projects will also be forwarded from this 
office. 

ALBERT B. Corey, State Historian 
Division of Archives and History 
The State Education Department 
Albany 1, New York 


STATE 


Blake, Nelson M., Divorce In NEw York (1960) 

Brooks, Robin, AtrirupEs Towarp NEGROES IN NEw YorK 
STATE, 1846-1876 (University of Rochester 1961) 

Elleson, Ruth, New York FARMERS IN THE DEPRESSION 
Years, 1888-1896 (N. Y. University M. A. thesis 1959) 

McManus, Edgar J., SLAVERY IN NEw York (Columbia Uni- 
versity Ph. D. thesis) 
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HIsTORICAL RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


REGIONAL 


Bailey, Paul, PHysicat History oF Lonc IsLanp (Local His- 
torian 1959) 

Eldred, Thomas G., WiLLIAM RoBERTSON’S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE FINGER LAKES AREA, 1777 

Hamilton, Edward P., CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Fort Ticonde- 
roga 1959) 

King, Judith-Marie, InNs AND TAVERNS IN WESTERN N. Y., 
1775-1825 (Keuka College 1959) 

Peer, Richard V., Nick ]. Podgurski, and Leonard M. Prince, 
MASSENA AND AREA (Local 1959) 

' Stephens, Clay G. III, SerrLEMENTs ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
1765-1780 (Columbia University M.A. thesis 1959) 
COMMUNITY 
Bishop, Lewis H., BRADLEY SETTLEMENT (Local Historian 

1959) 
Britten, Mrs. Walter A., Sararoca (Local Historian 1959) 
Fish, Caroline and Mark, CHEsTERTOWN (Local) 
Hayes, Mrs. John Russell, WHEATON (Local 1961) 
Jones, Mrs. John, PoTrersviILLE (Local) 
Ketcham, Mrs. Mildred Allison Downs, East QuocuE (Suf- 
folk County Historical Society 1960) 
Mead, Julia A., Chairman, Katonan (Local 1959) 
Newell, Mrs. Jeannette, Grassy PoInT AND HAVERSTRAW 
Smith, Mildred H., GARDEN Ciry, 1869-1918 
Spencer, Robert J., GLEN Ausrey (Local Historian 1959) 


POLITICS ANDGOVERNMENT 


Bernstein, Arthur I., THE Ris—E OF THE DEMOcRATIC-REPUB- 
LICAN Party IN N. Y. C., 1790-1800 (Columbia Uni- 
versity Ph.D. thesis) 

Curran, Thomas ]., KNow-NoTHING MOVEMENT IN N. Y. S. 
(Columbia University 1959) 

Donald, Aida di Pace, Or1GINS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
N. Y. S. (Rochester University 1958) 

Disinger, Nancy, Horace GREELEY IN THE ELECTION OF 
1872 (Keuka College 1959) 
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Ragone, Mrs. Sal., GREENwoop Lake (Local Historian 1959) 
Stowell, Mrs. Hollis, et al., CAssapaGA (Local 1959) 


Git y¥ 


Banks, James F., NEGROES IN NIAGARA FALts (Niagara 1958) 

Hayden, G. Joseph, THE ROUMANIAN COLONY OF BUFFALO 
(University of Buffalo M.A. thesis 1959) 

Schmidt, Carl F., ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS OF ROCHES- 
TER (Local 1959) 

Windrath, Mrs. Elnor J]., Chairman, BurFFALO IN Wor.Lpb 
War II (Rosary Hill 1959) 


BROOKLYN 


Sr. Bernard Mary, CorneLtius HEENY AND THE CATHOLIC 
BENEVOLENT Society OF Brooktyn 1754-1848 (St. 
John’s 1959) 

Falk, Thomas, Earty Morion Picrures IN BrRooKLyn (St. 
Francis) 


Sr. Mary Ignatius, CREATION oF ProspecTr Park (St. Francis) 


Mooney, Mark W., ARCHITECTURE IN BROOKLYN (St. Francis) 
Nier, Charles W., DEVELOPMENT OF THE BROOKLYN THEATER 
(St. Francis) 


NEW YORK CITY 

Costello, Lawrence, LABOR MOVEMENT IN N. Y. C. 1861-1873 
(Columbia University 1960) 

Freeman, Mrs. Rhoda G., THE Free Necro IN N. Y. C., 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE Civit War (Columbia 
University Ph.D. thesis) 

Richardson, James F., THE IrisH in N. Y. C., 1840-80, as 
REFLECTED IN THE IRISH Press (New York University 
Ph.D. thesis 1960) 

Rischin, Moses, Jewish LirE AND LaBor IN N. Y. C., 1870- 
1914 (Harvard University Ph.D. thesis 1958) 

Salvatore, Donald F., N. Y. C., 1810-1815: THe Impact oF 
THE War oF 1812 (N. Y. University Ph.D. thesis, 1961) 

Zahler, Lionel, THE WALL STREET EXPLOSION OF SEPTEMBER 
18, 1920 (New York University M.A. thesis 1960) 
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HIsTORICAL RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Manley, Atwood, RusHton Boat Factory, CANTON (Per- 
sonal 1960) 

Mathis, James, PFAUDLER Company (Rochester University 
1959) 

Palmer, William, THE Lone IsLAND WHALING INDUSTRY 
(Columbia University Ph.D. thesis) 

Parsons, Gerald James, THE WiLson Store, SouTH BUTLER, 
1836-1946 (Personal) 

Rams, Bartolome, STILLMAN AND THE NATIONAL City BANK 
or N. Y., 1893-1907 (New York University M.A. thesis) 

Rescigno, Gabriel, TTUCKAHOE-EASTCHESTER QUARRIES (East- 
chester Historical Society 1959) 

Sr. St. Damien, BusH TERMINAL (St. Francis) 

Shaw, Frederic, MCGARIGLE MACHINE SHop, NIAGARA FALLS 

Stockdale, Robert C., APPLE INDUSTRY IN CATTARAUGUS AND 
Vicinity (Local 1959) 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Boyd, Joseph C., EARLY RAILROADs IN ELmirA (Chemung 
County Historical Society 1959) 

Boynton, D. N., BARON STEUBEN’s ROAD 

Ellicottville Historical Society, Otp CHAUTAUQUA RoapD 
(Ellicottville Historical Society) 

Lankes, Frank J., RAILROAD WRECK AT IrviNG, 1886 (Buffalo 
Historical Society) 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


Andrew, Helene S. and Dorothea Bartholomew, Mupp.Le- 
BURGH SCHOOLS (Local 1959) 

Houston, Frances Eddy, PrivATE SCHOOLS IN GENEVA Dur- 
ING THE 19rH CENTURY (Local Historian 1959) 

Sr. Mary Eugene, EDUCATION IN BROOKLYN (St. Francis) 

Moffat, Edward, Trinity ScHoor, 1709-1959 (Columbia 
University Ph.D. thesis) 

Noyer, Mrs. Edwin O., OLD SCHOOLS IN Town oF MONROE 
(Local Historian) 
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Dolan, Joan, ProPpLe’s GOVERNMENT—THE IMPEACHMENT 
AND TRIAL OF Gov. SULZER (Keuka College 1959) 

Dubofsky, Melwyn, N. Y. C. LABor AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
MoveMENT, 1910-1918 (Rochester University 1959) 

Ehrenpreis, Samuel D., Crrizens UNIon oF N. Y.—A Srupy 
IN Goop GovERNMENT (Columbia University Ph.D. 
thesis) 

Eisenberg, Bernard, THE FEDERALIST Party IN N. Y. S. 
(Columbia University Ph.D. thesis) 

Fryburg, Carl, N. Y. CoLoniaL ADMINISTRATION, 1730-45 
(Columbia University Ph.D. thesis) 

Gabel, Jack, Epwarp Morse SHEPARD AND POLITICAL RE- 
FORM IN BROOKLYN AND N. Y. C., 1880-1910 (New York 
University Ph.D. thesis 1961) 

Gumerove, Robert, N. Y. Democratic Party, 1840-46 
(Columbia University Ph.D. thesis 1961) 

Herschkowitz, Leo, Loca Potirics In N. Y. C., 1834-48 
(New York University Ph.D. thesis 1961) 

Kass, Alvin, THE PRELUDE TO JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY IN 
N. Y. S. (Columbia University Ph.D. thesis) 

Leonard, Ira, THE N. Y. C. MAyorALty ELECTION oF 1909 
(City College of New York 1959) 

Lydon, Marie, LABor LEGISLATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF GovERNOR Davin B. Hitt (Hunter College M.A. 
thesis 1959) 

Ritzman, Dean F., PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1848 IN N. Y. 
S. (Columbia University 1960) 

Schmidt, Edward, ProGressivE Party IN N. Y. C. in 1924 
(New York University M.A. thesis) 

Smith, Thelma E., MunicipAL GOVERNMENT OF N. Y. C. 
(New York Public Library 1959) 

Smits, Edward, A CoNsTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY 
oF Nassau County (N. Y. University M.A. thesis 1959) 

Wesser, Robert F., CHARLES EvANS HUGHES AS GOVERNOR OF 
N. Y. S., 1906-1910 (Rochester University 1959) 








HIsTORICAL RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Gordon, Joan, Livincston FAmity (Ph.D. thesis) 

Grande, Joseph A., THE PotiricaAL CAREER OF GEN. PETER 
B. Porter (Notre Dame 1960) 

Grace, Sybil Safrin, Grorce Freperick Bristow, 1825-98 
(City College of New York M.A. thesis) 

Homma, Nagayu, WuirELAW Reip (Columbia University 
Ph.D. thesis) 

Johnson, Patricia C., Frances A. (FANNY) SEWARD, 1858- 
1866 (Rochester University 1959) 

Lewinson, Edwin, JoHN Purroy MircHett (Columbia Uni- 
versity Ph.D. thesis) 

Lott, Helen E., Puitip AND Ev1jyAn Lorr (Local Historian) 

Miller, Nathan, DeWirr Ciinron (Columbia University 
Ph.D. thesis) 

Norsen, Mrs. Henry, Warp BrorHers, RowinG CHAMPIONS 
(Vantage Press 1959) 

Post, ‘Thomas A., THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND N. Y. C., 1880- 
1897 (New York University Ph.D. thesis) 

Rommel, John G., RicHarp Varick (Columbia University 
Ph.D. thesis) 

Scofield, Carlton B., PETER Coorer’s BoyHoop IN PEEKSKILL 
(Local Historian 1960) 

Smithers, Nina W., JArrus REMINGTON AND JACOB VAN DEN 
HeuveL (Local Historian) 

Wilson, Tyson, SyLvANuS THAYER (Columbia University 
Ph.D. thesis) 


MILITARY 


Allen, Henry M., CayucA Counry—WaAyYNE County ReEcI- 
MENTS IN THE Civit War (Personal 1959) 

Cunningham, Francis W., GAspARD JosEPH C. pE LERY AND 
THE DESTRUCTION OF Fortr BuLit, Marcu 27, 1756 
(Oneida Historical Society) 

Gage, Ethel, 124TH Reciment, N. Y. S. VOLUNTEERS 
(ORANGE BLOSSOMS) IN THE CiviL War (1960) 

Griffith, A. H., Fort ScHLosser (Ridley, Ontario, Canada) 

Hammersley, Sidney E., LAKE CHAMPLAIN NAVAL BATTLES, 
1776-1814 (Personal 1959) 
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Pratt, J. Howard, ScHooLs oF ORLEANS County (Local His 
torian 1960) 

Raymond, Lyle, Jr., CARTHAGE CENTRAL District No. 1 AND 
Previous Districts (Local 1959) 


CHURCHES AND RELIGION 


Sr. Anita Marie, AncHDIOcESE OF N. Y. (St. John’s Univers- 
ity 1959) ‘ 

Bishop, Lewis H. and Rev. Herbert Councill, Jr., Unirep 
CuHuRCH OF WarsAw (Local Historian 1958) 

Burroughs, Clara, CHurcHEs oF NaApoti (Local Historian 
1959) 

DeVoe, Ethel G., First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF HOLLEY 
(Church) 

Griffen, Clyde C., THE EpiscopaAL CHurcHu IN N. Y. C., 1865- 
1900 (Columbia University Ph.D. thesis) 

Sr. Mary Jacqueline, BEGINNING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN FLATBUSH (St. Francis) 

Paulmann, Frederick H., Jr., Hoty FAmiLy ParisH, NEw 


RocHELLE (U. S. Catholic Historical Society) 

Rigby, Harry, Jr., OLD DurcH CuurcH, Kincston (Church) 
1959) 

Scofield, Carlton B., HisroricAL CHURCHES OF PEEKSKILL 
(Local Historian 1960) 

Spaulding, Eleanor, Baptist CHurcH OF Prru (Church) 
1959) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Barnes, Mrs. Katherine, BloGRAPHICAL History OF CASTILE 
(Castile Historical Society) 

Eaton, Mrs. Byron H., JosHUA CONKEY AND HIS DESCEND- 
ANTs (Local Historian) 

Elliott, Frank, SENATOR AUGUSTUS PORTER 

Franklin, Mrs. Charles and Dorothy Giles, THomMas DAvEN- 
PORT, PHILIPSTOWN PIONEER (Putnam County Histori- 
cal Society 1959) 

Gordon, Bernard, JOHN KENpRICcK BANncs (City College of 
New York 1960) 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Dorotny C. Barck, LIBRARIAN 


The Association has received, as a gift from the American 
Jewish Historical Society, Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn’s The Jew- 
ish Community of Utica, New York, 1847-1948, published 
by that Society in 1959 as No. 2 of American Jewish Com- 
munal Histories. It grew out of an article Rabbi Kohn was 
asked to write in connection with Utica’s Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1932, and is based both on research in sources 
and on information from Jewish residents of the city who 
participated in its life and growth. The introductory note 
by Miss Alice C. Dodge, president of the Oneida Historical 
Society (and Librarian of the Utica Public Library), points 
out that the author’s history of the origins of the Jewish 
people in Utica is “significant because the account which 
evolves is probably universally true of the development of 
Jewish culture in other American cities of the early nine- 
tee century. Another fact which makes this particular 
his'ory of enduring value is, that it presents a thorough his- 
tory of one facet in the total story of the growth of Utica 
without which a complete history of the city would not be 
possible.” 

Gardiner’s Island, A Collection of Historical Highlights 
of the Island, by Mrs. Jeannette Edwards Rattray, published 
for Bayberry Ventures, is an attractive fifty-page booklet, 
printed in October, 1958, by the East Hampton Star, with 
twenty-three illustrations. 

Across the Editor’s desk has come a useful little pamphlet: 
Historian’s Handbook: A Key to the Study and Writing of 
History (Houghton Mifflin Company, 64 pages, $1.00), by 
Wood Gray and other members of the faculty at The George 
Washington University. It is succinct, practical, exact—in a 
phrase, just what a handbook should be to serve both the 
academic and the amateur historian as a convenient vade 
mecum. It covers, always briefly, the nature of history, choice 
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Howard, Mrs. Edwin L., BATTLE oF LA BELLE FAMILLE 
(Local 1959) 

Sr. Jonathan McDonald, INFLUENCE OF GEN. SULLIVAN'S 
CAMPAIGN ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH CENTRAL 
N. Y. (St. Bonaventure 1960) 

Lucid, Richard G., THE FRENCH ARMY IN WESTCHESTER 
County (Westchester County Historical Society 1959) 

Rath, Frederick L., Jr., SULLIVAN-CLINTON ExpEpDITION (New 
York State Historical Association 1960) 

Thomas, Howard, Crvit WAR IN THE ADIRONDACK FOOTHILLS 
(Prospect Books 1960) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bouck, Morris K., CovERED WoopEN BripGces AND THEIR 
REPLACEMENTS (Local Historian) 

Callow, James T., KNICKERBOCKER WRITERS AMONG THE 
FinE Arts (Western Reserve University Ph.D. thesis) 

Frumkin, Robert M., THE OnEiwA Community (Ohio State 
University 1960) 

Human, Joseph R., Prison SHIPS OF THE WALLABOUT (St. 
Francis) 

Jones, Louis C., Witcucrarr, Devi Lore, AND OTHER 
ASPECTS OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN NEW YorK STATE 
(Hill and Wang 1960) 

Lankes, Frank, THE EBENEZER Society (Local Historian) 

O'Donnell, Thomas C., Brack River (Porr LE&EyYDEN- 
CARTHAGE) (Prospect Books 1959) 

Scofield, Carlton B., LINCOLN SocrETY OF PEEKSKILL (Loca! 
Historian) 
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in World War II. Mrs. Louise H. Zimm is quoted on the 
dust jacket: “A lively, informative account of one of the 
most interesting communities in the Hudson River area; 
enjoyable especially for the brief biographies and autobiog- 
raphies of contemporary artists, writers and notables who 
live and create beneath Overlook Mountain and the Ohayo 
hills.” 

Niagara Power, from Joncaire to Moses, an illustrated 
booklet of eighty pages, by Cliff Spieler and Tom Hewitt, 
was published in May by Niagara Power Publishers, Lewis- 
ton, N. Y., and sells for one dollar. The authors acknowl- 
edge the assistance of Miss Marjorie Williams, Niagara Falls 
City Historian, as well as of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York and of companies involved in the Niagara 
project construction. 

The Washington County Historical Society has published 
(1959) volume V of its series about that county (160 pages; 
$3.50). It comprises “Some Chapters in the History of the 
Town of Easton, N. Y.,” including place names, bridges 
and ferries, the Quakers, churches and schools and a num- 
ber of organizations, the Easton Library, industries, names 
of local men who served in wars from the Revolution 
through World War II, and civil office holders. 

G. K. Hall & Company, 97 Oliver Street, Boston 10, has 
announced that it is reprinting, in cumulated form in two 
volumes (to sell for $325.00) the Magazine Subject-Index, 
1907-1949, originally published in 43 volumes by the F. W. 
Faxon Company. This subject index to a selected list of 
American and English periodicals and of historical society 
publications includes the early volumes of New York His- 
tory. The same company is reprinting the Dramatic Index, 
1909-1949, in cumulated form in two volumes. 

Dr. Horace E. Hillery, the Putnam County Historian, of 
Patterson, N. Y., is sending out occasional two-page mimeo- 
graphed letters, about news, needs, and gifts. 

The National Temple Hill Association, Inc., Newburgh, 
N. Y., has issued two numbers of the “Temple Hill Muster,” 
(the second dated March, 1959) two mimeographed sheets 
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of subject, pursuit of evidence ( with a very convenient list- 
ing of bibliographies and other aids), note-taking, criticism 
of evidence, construction (by which is meant the technical 
presentation, of the evidence, as a paper, article, or book), 
and style. 

The Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development of the 
State Education Department, Albany 1, recently issued a 
useful twenty-one page ‘““Hudson-Champlain Reading List,” 
including some historical fiction. 

Mrs. Mildred H. Smith’s Early History of the Long Island 
Railroad, 1834-1900 (63 pages) was published in 1958. She 
has given exclusive rights to sell it (at $3.00 postpaid) to Ira 
J. Friedman, bookseller, of Port Washington, N. Y. 

An Anniversary Handbook, 1886-1959, about the schools 
and the Central School of Middleburgh, was prepared by 
the anniversary committee of the School and Community 
Association of Middleburgh. It contains lists of school dis- 
tricts, of principals from 1883 and graduates since 1886; a 
comparison of curriculums in 1886 and in 1959; and an 
account of “Our Middleburgh School—How It Grew” by 
Miss Dorothea Bartholomew, the Town Historian. 

Moriah Presbyterian Church, Utica, has recorded “A 
Decade of Achievement, 1948-1958,” under the leadership of 
Dr. R. Glynne Lloyd, in an eight-page pamphlet, with a 
frontispiece portrait of Dr. Lloyd. 

Anita M. Smith’s Woodstock History and Hearsay (print- 
ed by the Catskill Mountains Publishing Corporation, Sau- 
gerties, copyright 1959, 209 pages, illustrated, map, $6.80) is 
mostly about the village in the twentieth century. The vol- 
ume grew out of the author’s interest in the village, since 
1913, as a painter and as a resident, and from her work 
for the Woodstock Historical Society. There is an introduc- 
tion by Alf Evers, president of the Woodstock Historical 
Society; four beginning chapters about early settlement, 
“The Days of Glass Manufacture” and “The Down Rent 
War’; followed by accounts of Byrdcliffe, The Maverick, 
Rock City, Ohayo, Woodstock Personalities and the Artists, 
and a record of the service of Woodstock men and women 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Constitutional Developments in New York 1777-1958: A 
Bibliography of Conventions and Constitutions with 
Selected References for Constitutional Research. Com- 
piled by Ernest Henry Breuer. (New York State Li- 
brary Bibliography Bulletin 82, Albany, 1958. Pp. 103) 


Brief bibliographies, such as this one by Ernest Henry 
Breuer, Law Librarian of the New York State Library, gen- 
erally receive too little appreciation from too small an audi- 
ence. Works of this sort are essential to the scholar, be he 
historian, political scientist, jurist; they are equally import- 
ant to the work of the active politician. First Mr. Breuer has 
attempted, in his own words, to provide a checklist of the 
“deliberations, accomplishments and publications” of the 
constitutional and judiciary conventions and commissions 
which have met in New York since 1777, and which are to 
be found in the New York State Library. Specific material 
is arranged under the heading of the successive constitutional 
conventions and commissions. The author first describes in 
a brief note the reason for the convention and its accom- 
plishments. This is followed by the holdings of the State 
Library of (1) preliminary official publications, if any; (2) 
pamphlet literature submitted to the convention by inter- 
ested individuals or groups; (3) debates, proceedings, and 
the like, of the convention or commission; (4) the proposals 
of the body; (5) engrossed and printed texts; and finally (6) 
existant archival material when deposited with the Manu- 
scripts and History Section of the State Library. In this work 
there is no doubt that the compiler has done an excellent 
job, although one wonders why Francis N. Thorpe’s The 
Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other 
Organic Laws of the States. ... (7 vols., Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1907), the most comprehensive 
and available edition of the various constitutions not only 
of the State of New York, but of all states, is not mentioned. 
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each, containing news of the Temple Hill project, which it 
is hoped will advance during New York’s Year of History. 

The Otsego County Committee on Historic Observances, 
Dr. H. Claude Hardy, Chairman, inaugurated in the Spring 
of 1959 the Otsego County Historian. Volume 1, Number 
1, is a four-page leaflet about local plans for the Year of His- 
tory. Wilmer E. Bresee and Edwin R. Moore are co-editors. 

Volume I no. 1 of ‘““The Champlain Valley News” appear- 
ed in May, 1959, starting a monthly newsletter sponsored 
by the New York-Vermont Interstate Commission on the 
Lake Champlain Basin, Ticonderoga, N. Y. It includes a list 
of major events of the 350th Champlain Anniversary Cele- 
bration, and gives the Champlain Canoecade itinerary, July 
3rd-26th. 

The 1959 Directory of Historical Societies and Agencies 
in the United States and Canada, compiled by Clement M. 
Silvestro and Ardelle J. Hough, and published by the 
American Association for State and Local History, may be 
purchased for $1.25 from that Association, 816 State Street, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. The 63-page volume lists 33 organiza- 
tions in Canada, and 1498 in the United States—of which 
213 are located in New York State. 

A free 1959 Year of History Calendar of Events may be 
obtained by writing the New York State Commission on 
Historic Observances, State Senator Ernest I. Hatfield, Chair- 
man, Room 416, Senate Chamber, Albany 1. The New York 
State Department of Commerce, 113 State Street, Albany 
7, has issued a 16-page booklet (which is sent upon request 
without charge) listing ‘““What’s Doing in New York State, 
1959.” 
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scholarship published within the last several years and has 
added a slight shading or two of his own, but by and large 
he offers no new insight into the era or into the American 
character. He warns against dualistic interpretations which 
have been the delight of many historians, such as democracy 
versus aristocracy, the West versus the East, labor versus 
capital, centralization versus state rights, debtor versus cred- 
itor, to mention a few. Although he believes these polari- 
ties existed and were more or less fixed he argues quite rea- 
sonable that Americans shifted from position to position as 
“their need and conviction of the moment’ dictated. 

In politics he finds no sharp cleavage between contending 
parties. Allegiances were neither definite nor predictable. 
Politicians were simply searching for personalities who could 
win elections. American politics and ideology, says the 
author, was “‘an affair of fine shades, qualifications, ambigui- 
ties, contradictions.” A wide range of possible choices lay 
open to the American, not only in politics but in his occu- 
pation, selection of home and state, and religious affiliations 
as well. Since the United States was inchoate “there were 
not permanent sectional, political, economic, religious, or 
occupational groupings of the kind which are immediately 
recognizable in Europe and which impart a degree of co- 
herence to European affairs even when these affairs include 
revolutions or other violent upheavals.” Although inconsis- 
tency was a keynote, there were elements of unity and same- 
ness in the American character. Such symbols of nationality 
as the Christian church, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the memory of George Washington 
were largely unchallenged. 

Daniel Boorstin, the editor of the series, states in the pref- 
ace that the object of these works is to bring to the general 
reader in concise and readable form the findings of scholars 
who write from varying points of view. In this Mr. Cunliffe 
has been eminently successful. Although no footnotes are 
provided there is an excellent annotated bibliography. 


Brentwood, N. Y. Rosert V. REMINI 
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The second section, nearly half of the list, and a much 
more difficult task than the first part, is a “selected bibliog- 
raphy of study material for constitutional revision and sim- 
plification.” Here the reviewer feels that the work is less suc- 
cessful although this may be the result of differences of pur- 
pose. Mr. Breuer intended this study as an aid to members 
of legislative committees, constitutional commissions and 
similar bodies interested in “constitutional simplification 
and revision.” The historian would hope for more, but it 
would be unfai to criticize the bibliographer for a book 
other than the one he intended. 


Colorado State University Car.os R. ALLEN, JR. 


The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837. By Marcus CUNLIFFE. 
(The University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 223. 
$3.50.) 


This well written little work is another volume in the 
Chicago History of American Civilization series. The author 
is British and has taught American history in this country 
as well as in his own. He has written a lively narrative of 
events from the inception of the national government under 
Washington through the Jackson administrations. In sep- 
arate chapters he deals with the government, politics and 
law, foreign policy, westward expansion, and commerce and 
industry. The author is particularly effective with the ma- 
terial he treats for the period prior to the War of 1812. He 
is less successful with the later period. The information 
provided throughout the entire volume is sharply limited 
and for this reason the work might be more suited to the 
general reader than the specialist. 

The final section of the study—a little more than a third 
of the book—is given over to an analysis of the American 
character, a good deal of which treats the Jacksonian move- 
ment. A summary of some of the older interpretations is 
presented along with the more sophisticated opinions of 
recent revisionists. Mr. Cunliffe has synthesized much of the 
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geance the corrupt police officials brought to bear in trying 
to thwart his purposes. 

There are some details that will delight all Adams fans— 
among whom I count myself: his research on the history of 
the martini (from Boston, of all places, where it was called 
a Lone Tree), his inside view of the Police Gazette, the fact 
that two of his principal (and noble) characters are Hamil- 
ton men, and his love of the songs of barbershop quartets, 
which he considered “the only American folk music worth 
a damn.” 

I read Tenderloin on my vacation and it is perfect vaca- 
tion reading. It will make a delightful musical this fall and 
probably an equally delightful movie. In his own way Sam's 


going to be around for some time to come, and aren’t we 
lucky? 


Cooperstown, New York Louis C. JONEs 


Soldier in White; the Life of General George Miller Stern- 
berg. By JouHN M. Gipson. (Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1958. Pp. 277. $6.75) 


Mr. Gibson, librarian for the North Carolina State Board 
of Health, here presents the biography of an internationally 
known medical man. His book deserves notice in New York 
History because his illustrious subject was a native son of the 
state. George M. Sternberg was born in the Town of Hart- 
wick, Otsego County, in 1838. His father, Levi Sternberg, 
D.D., was then a teacher at, and later a principal of, Hart- 
wick Seminary. His maternal grandfather, George B. Mil- 
ler, D.D., was long the beloved Professor of Theology and 
also a one-time principal there. General Sternberg is doubt- 
less the most distinguished alumnus of that institution. He 
began the study of medicine with a leading Cooperstown 
physician, Dr. Horace Lathrop, then attended a medical 
school at Buffalo, and was graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at New York City in 1860. Before 
becoming fairly started on independent practice, the Civil 
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Tenderloin. By SAMUEL Hopkins ApAMs. (Random House, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 372. $4.95) 


Just before Samuel Hopkins Adams died last fall at the 
age of eighty-seven, he sent back to the publisher the cor- 
rected proofs of his last novel, Tenderloin. This book brings 
to a close one of the amazing literary careers of our time 
and, in my opinion, ranks second only to Canal Town among 
Sam Adams’ historical novels. 

Almost any other American novelist who chose to write 
of the war against the New York City police and political 
corruption carried on by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst in the 
1890's would have had to start with a major research pro- 
gram. For Sam Adams it was a matter of refreshing a remark- 
able memory; as a young reporter he had been part and par- 
cel of the world he describes. Always in his historical writ- 
ings it has been his stress on the details of life and particu- 
larly the details of folk speech that have given readers their 
greatest pleasure. What people wore and ate, the minutiae 
of household furnishings and especially their slang—these 
are the first delights in Adams’ writing. 

I think he put more value on certain other qualities which, 
for me at least, were less important. One of the few old- 
fashioned qualities of his mind (and how few there were) 
was his concept of plot and subplot. And Tenderloin is as 
full of plots as a Shakesperean play. His characters have flair 
and provoke our interest but are devoid of subtlety. The 
best drawn for my money is the Reverend Brockhurst Farr, 
modeled on Dr. Parkhurst. Next best is the brash young 
writer on the Police Gazette. 

This is a book, as the title accurately suggests, about the 
Tenderloin and the crooked cops, bartenders, prostitutes and 
madames, gamblers, fighters, ward heelers, and racketeers 
who flamboyantly plied their trades when Sam Adams first 
went to New York City. It is the story of Rev. Dr. Fart’s 
crusade, naive, perhaps, and unrealistic but wonderfully 
courageous against that world, and the special kind of. ven- 
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in Mr. Gibson’s own book. After acting as agent for Rush 
in the sale of a large tract of Pennsylvania lands, Cooper 
wrote this doctor on July 14, 1790, “. . . Deal gently and 
have patience with the settlers and they will pay you. I will 
visit them once a year to encourage them.” William Cooper 
always dealt gently and had patience with his own thousands 
of settlers and much more could be offered in this rebuttal. 
Otherwise the career of the dedicated Surgeon-General of 
the United States Army is objectively, sympathetically and 
interestingly set forth in the book under review. 


Hartwick, N. Y. Roy L. BUTTERFIELD 


The Picture History of Photography. By Prrer POLLACK. 
(Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New York, 1958. Pp. 624, more 
than 600 pictures, 32 pages in color, $17.50) 


Masters of Photography. Edited, and with an introduction, 
by Beaumont and-NAancy NEWHALL. (George Brazil- 
ler, Inc., New York, 1958. Pp. 192, about 150 pictures, 
$12.50) 


These two books differ greatly and each is worthy of your 
attention. 

It may be hoped that no one questions the place of photog- 
raphy in a historical quarterly. In case they do, the answers 
are several. Early photographs give us remarkable records 
of things, buildings, surrounding conditions, even ideas. 
Photographers rapidly assumed most of the unimaginably 
numerous jobs of the various journeymen and fine artists 
who preceded them. Only a relatively few people continue 
to employ painters, sculptors and other such specialists in 
preference to photographers. 

Before the invention of photography one of the greatest 
compliments that could be paid to a portrait was that the 
sitter’s little dog tried to jump up into the painted sitter’s 
lap. Photography at first was welcomed because of its faith- 
fulness to nature. 
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War intervened. He straightway volunteered as an army 
surgeon and to that service gave the next forty years of his 
life, becoming Surgeon-General in 1893. He was president 
of the American Medical Association in 1897. Retired for 
age in 1902, he thereafter devoted his talents and energy to 
the improvement of health and sanitation in the national 
capital, being foremost in movements there for better hous- 
ing and for modern care for the tuberculous. He died at 
Washington in 1915. 

Despite his arduous duties at army posts and hospitals for 
many years, Doctor Sternberg always managed to eke out 
time (often in improvised laboratories) assiduously to pur- 
sue medical research, especially in the field of infectious 
diseases, and he is widely regarded as America’s foremost 
bacteriologist. His pen was also constantly busy. Over 150 
of his books, reports and articles for appropriate periodicals 
have been put into print. 

In describing the environment of his subject’s youth, Mr. 
Gibson is obviously on quite unfamiliar ground and makes 
a number of statements which should be challenged, even ~ 
though these are not especially pertinent to the main object 
of the book and could have been omitted without detriment. 
For example, he says the “Chalet” (as James Fenimore 
Cooper was wont to call the rural retreat where he sometimes 
wrote), ‘““where the author spent ... much of the fortune he 
had won from his writing, was a showplace.”’ Actually the 
Chalet was never anything more than a small unpretentious 
farm house. Further, the father of the novelist is referred 
to as “contentious, conniving, sharp-dealing old John 
Cooper.” James Fenimore Cooper’s father was christened 
William. He died at the age of fifty-five, so was denied the 
privilege of becoming old. The adjectives applied do not 
seem to fit the man who early won and ever retained the 
friendship and confidence of so many upright and humane 
characters of his day that they cannot be enumerated here. 
One of these will be selected and let the choice fall upon 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, a “Signer” and the 
foremost American physician of his time, who is commended 
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mended, as a fine survey of the field, and a bargain. It would 
be a thought-provoking addition to a school library, and a 
truly thrilling gift for the individual man, woman, or child. 

An undeservedly unlucky contender in the market this 
year is Masters of Photography by the Newhalls. It deals with 
nineteen leading photographers who also appear to good 
effect in Mr. Pollack’s book. For each it gives a rich, one- 
page biography and critique. The large, well-reproduced 
photographs (150 of them) show characteristic work of Hill 
& Adamson, Southworth & Hawes, Nadar, O’Sullivan & Gard- 
ner, Cameron, Emerson, Stieglitz, Steichen, Atget, Strang, 
Weston, Salomon, Lange, Evans, Cartier-Bresson, and 
Adams. 

The Newhalls’ selection of pictures and the commentaries 
are of such interest that the two books complement each 
other. 

Anyone who has doubted the possibilities of photography 
should keep alert, for suddenly the work of some individual 
may strike home as so strong and personal that the impact 
cannot be ignored. An example of this for your reviewer was 
the early work of David Duncan. Good work jumps out 
from the ruck, if you are looking steadily enough. And the 
magic of a fine photographer is hard to define—but, like a 
beloved voice, you can recognize it out of thousands. 


Cooperstown, N. 7. AcGnes HALsrey JONES 
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Some of the finest photographs ever made are from this 
period, showing people precisely as they were. Since then 
feeling has changed, and the comment “‘‘a good likeness” has 
sometimes been the kiss of death for a portrait. 

A curious battle, which I hope we will soon outgrow, has 
developed since the mid-19th century, involving the place 
of photography and its essential value. Some say photography 
is ‘““mechanical,” can never be an “art.” To your reviewer 
this seems both a remantic and a semantic trap, no more. 
The medium has physical limits—so does oil painting, and 
so does the sonnet. But its potentiality for imaginative use 
is so tremendous that perhaps the best answers to the ques- 
tioners may be found in the handsome compendium by 
Peter Pollack, formerly Curator of Photography at The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

In The Picture History of Photography Pollack presents 
a thoughtful, rich and comprehensive volume, with over 600 
photographs, well reproduced and accompanied by an ex- 
cellent commentary. As in all works of this sort, the omis- 
sion of some things may be questioned, but that’s to quibble. 
For example, the development of ultra-miniature and Land 
Polaroid cameras are not covered. More serious is the very 
slight treatment of flash, strobe and color. Some modern 
photographers who deserve a place are not here. And, for 
the record, Cooperstown’s own, Washington G. Smith and 
Arthur J. (“Putt”) Telfer, are not presented. Smith started 
his daguerreotype business in Cooperstown very early in 
the game, about 1850, and continued as a photographer for 
years. (Daguerre’s work was made known to the world in 
1839.) Telfer joined Smith in the 1880's, and dear old “Putt” 
was with us, active, till he died in 1954. These two left a 
collection, which has come to the Historical Association, of 
some 60,000 glass-plate negatives, which unselfconsciously 
record the life of an upstate village during about 100 years— 
an extraordinary record. 

One book cannot give the whole history of a complex sub- 
ject, but, for the libraries which can add a volume costing 
$17.50 to their collections, this book is sincerely recom- 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 

no financial aid from any governmental agency. , 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program iniates and sponsors local chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 


At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 
especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 
small businesses. 


DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 

From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 
FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 








LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOP 


At New Paltz Teachers’ College, September 1-2-3, 1959 





